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“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 


OR, ADVENTURES IN MOUNTAIN BY-WAYS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“It seemed some mountain, rent and riven, 


A channel for the stream had given, 
So high the cliffs of limestone gray 
Hung o’er the torrent’s way.” 


« T THINK,” says Sylvia, deliberately, “that 
I should like to climb that height.” 
She points as she speaks, and we all look 
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BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


on which we are gathered, stands an abrupt 
and rugged hill, towering several hundred 
feet higher, and showing an almost precipi- 
tous side. 

“T wonder what you will propose to do 
next?” Isay. ‘Who do you fancy will risk 
his neck by climbing that mountain with 
you ? ”» 

“The view from there must be very fine,”’ 
she remarks, “a great deal finer than this— 
which I don’t consider at all remarkable.—Mr. 
Lanier ”"—she turns with her sweetest smile 
to that gentleman—“ will you go with me?” 

Mr. Lanier hesitates. Pity him, all pru- 
dent people who dislike unnecessary exertion 
and avoid useless risks! He is comfortably 
seated under a pine-tree, fanning the young 
lady who proposes this feat, and, being as 
averse to it as a man could be, he looks at 
the mountain in troubled silence for an in- 
stant. Then he says: 

‘“* You have no idea what you are propos- 
. ing. It is quite impossi- 
ble for you to ascend that 
hill. There is no path, 
and the side is terribly 
steep—it would be dan- 
gerous to attempt such a 
thing.” 

“Dangerous!” Her 
lip curls. “Every thing 
is dangerous, except walk- 
ing on level ground—and 
even then one might fall 
in the river. I know I 
can climb up there—and 
I mean to do it!” 

“Bravo, Miss Nor- 
wood!” cries an unexpect- 
ed voice—the voice of a 
gay young widow, who 
has been devoting her fas- 
cinations to Eric. “If 
you succeed, I'll follow 
you.” 

“Had you not better 
come with me, Mrs. Cardi- 
gan?” saysSylvia. “ Per- 
haps, after we have made 
the ascent, some of the 
gentlemen may feel it safe 
to follow.” 

“More likely we shall 
be obliged to go beiow 
and gather up your frag- 








Immediately behind the Paint Rock, | ments,” says one of the gentlemen, compos- 


edly. 

“ Yes, I believe I will go with you,” says 
Mrs. Cardigan. “It is very stupid to do no 
more than hundreds of other people have 
done.” 

“That sentiment has been the cause of 
more foolish risks than could be reckoned,” 
says Eric, “ but, if you are in earnest about 
climbing the hill—and are not afraid of u 
sunstroke—I’ll take you up.” 

“Thank you,” says Mrs. Cardigan, gra- 
ciously. ‘ People never have sunstrokes in 
the mountains, I believe.—Well, Miss Nor- 
wood, are you ready ?” 

Yes, Sylvia says she is ready, and she 
rises without a glance at her companion. 
But that unhappy man rises also, with an 
heroic attempt to look cheerful. 

“T haven’t an idea that you can reach the 
top—and I’m sure you’ll be sorry that you 
made the attempt,” he says; “ but of course 
I'll do my best to take you up.” 

“Pray don’t come on my account,” says 
Sylvia. “I need very little assistance in 
climbing.” 

This is not very gracious encouragement 
to overheat himself in the most unpleasant 
manner, besides risking his neck; but Mr. 
Lanier feels that he is put upon his mettle, 
and he will not recede. 

“ Lead the way, Markhan,” he says. “ You 
understand this business of scrambling over 
rocks and swinging to bushes better than I 
do.” 

“Eric shall not lead the way!” cries 
Sylvia, springing forward. “I made the pro- 
posal, and I insist upon going first.” 

Poor Mr. Lanier! It is impossible not to 
laugh at the glance with which he regards 
the height before him as hé follows the young 
lady, who—with her riding-skirt looped to 
her ankles—takes her way along the neck of 
land which connects the rock with the moun- 
tain. 

“ How much energy Miss Norwood has!” 
says Miss Hollis, with a little shudder. “I 
do not think I should like to be her escort— 
on a mountain.” 

“She certainly puts Lanier through a 
course of exercise which he would not be 
likely to undertake of himself,” says a sym- 
pathetic gentleman. ‘I’m sorry for the fel- 
low, and I shouldn’t be surprised if she broke 
his neck and her own too.” 

“There’s not the least danger of her 
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breaking her own neck,” puts in Charley's 
quiet voice. “She climbs like a deer, and 
her head is as cool as—as aniceberg. But 





"Once we see Sylvia mounted ona large rock, waving 
her handkerchief." 


I wouldn’t insure Lanier’s neck,” the speak- 
er ends, calmly. 

The ascent of the hill is slow and very 
difficult. Sylvia was correct in saying that 


**Look at my gloves!*" 


she requires little assistance—which is for- 
tunaie, vince it is evidently quite as much as 
her escort can do to assist himself. She 
leads the way, grasping the bushes with one 








hand, and planting her alpenstock with the 
other. Eric and Mrs. Cardigan take a slight- 
ly different route, and the two couples keep 
tolerably well abreast of each other. Now 
and then they pause to rest, and once we see 
Sylvia mounted on a large rock, waving her 
handkerchief to us in an ecstatic manner, 
while Mr. Lanier leans exhausted against it. 

“What hot work it must be!” say the 
lookers-on. 

“T am as devoted to Nature as anybody,” 
remarks Miss Hollis, “ but I must say that I 
think such an exertion as this foolish—don’t 
you, Mr. Kenyon ?” 

“Tam opposed on principle to all unne- 
cessary exertion,” answers Mr. Kenyon, “ and 
just now I am so well satisfied to be un- 
der this tree—with you—that the finest view 
in the world could not tempt me away.” 

As the adventurous climbers mount high- 
er and yet higher, it makes one giddy to look 
at them, hanging by such precarious foothold 
on the precipitous hill. Several times we 
prophesy that they will be forced to return 
without gaining the summit, but they go on 
undauntedly, sending showers of loose stones 
down the mountain at every step. Occasion- 
ally we lose sight of them among the rocks 
and bushes, but again they are in full view, 
and we can see them, for they have joined 
forces, dragging each other up some particu- 
larly steep ascent. At last, a faint, pro- 
longed shout tells us that they have reached 
the top, and we recognize Mrs. Cardigan in 
the figure that waves a 
handkerchief on an alpen- 
stock exultantly. 

“ The question now is, 
how long will they stay 
there?” says a member 
of the party, who is anx- 
ious for his dinner. 

They remain for what 
seems to us a long time, 
and it is not until most 
of the gentlemen have 
made themselves hoarse 
by shouts that are prob- 
ably not heard, and cer- 
tainly not answered, that 
they begin the descent. 
This is almost as difficult 
as the ascent, and it is 
still some time before 
they appear on the rock, 
with faces flushed scarlet, 
dresses torn, and an utter 
insolvency in the matter 


of breath. Sylvia speaks 
first. 
“ Look at my gloves !” 


she says, extending her 
hands. 

We look, and appre- 
ciate fifty per cent. high- 
er the difficulties of the 
ascent. The gloves are 


dog-skin gauntlets, and 
the entire palms are peel- 

ed off white. 
“ You should keep those in remembrance 
of the Paint Rock Mountain,” says some one, 
“She has plenty of mementos,” says Mr. 
Lanier. 


“ Look here!” 





We look and laugh. He is very much of 
a dandy in the matter of dress, this hapless 
gentleman, and to see all his coat-pockets 
bulging with stones, and crammed with ferns 
and mosses, is a sight which might move the 
gravest to mirth, and the most insensible to 
compassion. 

“She wanted to fill my hat, too,” he says, 
“but I humbly submitted that I had no way 
to carry it except on my head, and it would 
have been inconvenient to have had several 
pounds of stones and moss in it.” 

“ Not to such an enthusiast as yourself, I 
should think,” remarks one of the amused 
by-standers. 

Eric on his part is laden with a fragment 
of rock so large that no pocket which was 
ever made would contain it, and how he has 
managed to bring it down the mountain— 
not to speak of bringing Mrs. Cardigan also 
—we are unable to imagine. 

“He seemed to have no difficulty about 
it,” says that lady; “but, if an emergency 
had arisen, I am sure he would have let me 
go and kept the rock.” 

“T should have been more excusable in 
such a case than you think,” he answers, 
“T have several specimens of the Paint Rock, 
but none so perfect as this. Look at the 
streaks of color on it—why, it is admir- 
able!” 

“ And unique, I suppose; while women 
are easy enough to find,” she says, laughing. 
— But I hope nobody thinks me in earnest,” 
she goes on, turning to the others. “ Mr. 
Markham is the most capable and careful es- 
cort, and when he needed both hands to as- 
sist me he laid his specimen tenderly down, 
and then went back for it.” 

“ But what did you see to repay you for 
all this ?” we ask. 

“See!” replied Sylvia; “why, twenty 
times at least as much as you see here. Hun- 
dreds of mountains in that direction” —a 
sweeping motion toward North Carolina — 
“and the whole State of Tennessee as far as 
the Cumberland Mountains. — Didn’t we, 
Eric ?” 

“ Not exactly the whole State,” says Eric, 
“but the Cumberland Mountains certainly. 
We were on the top of the ridge, and the 
view was very fine.” 

Soon after this—the day having consid- 
erably passed its meridian — we scramble 
down the steep path at the side of the rock, 
and take our way to the carriages. Standing 
there in the cool shade of the trees that 
fringe the river, we look up at the great cliff, 
and are struck afresh by its majesty. Its 
rugged escarpments stand out boldly, for no 
shrub grows on the broken and irregular face 
of the precipice. 

When we are about to start, Eric says: 

“ By-the-by, Charley, since you found the 
ford so good, we might as well cross there, 
instead of undergoing the delay of the ferry.” 

A quick glance passes between Charley 
and Svlvia—a glance compounded equally 
of amusement and consternation—then the 
former answers, coolly : 

“T ywouldn’t advise you to do so. The 
ford is—well, rather deep. We crossed there, 
but we decided to try the ferry-boat on our 
return.” 
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“Ah!” says Eric. He makes no further 
remark until we are in the carriage ; then he 
says: “I knew all the time that scamp was 
telling what was not true when he said the 
ford was safe. It is certainly dangerous, and 
he carried Sylvia through it.” 

“ How rash!” says Mrs. Cardigan. “ And 
Mr. Kenyon is the last person I should sus- 
pect of rashness.” 

“Charley is an impostor,” says Eric. 
“When he throws off his indolence—which 
is half affectation—he is not only energetic, 
but daring to recklessness.” 

“ And Sylvia is as rash as he is,” I say. 
“They should never be allowed to go out to- 
gether.” 

“Sometimes they don’t ask permission 
—this morning, for instance, they did not,” 
says Mrs. Cardigan, with a laugh. 

We reach the Springs in time for a late 
dinner, and indemnify ourselves for the fa- 
tigue of the morning by an afternoon siesta 





of unusual length. It is nearly sunset when 
we gather on the lawn near the river-bank. 
All the tide of watering-place life is astir. | 
People are sitting or walking under the shade 
of the large trees ; across a stretch of green- 
sward stands the hotel with a tide of well- 
dressed humanity flowing up and down its 
long piazzas ; over the river the last rays of 
smnlight are shining on the crests of the hills 
at the base of which the stream flows. 

We are idly enjoying this picture, and 
Aunt Markham is telling the latest items of 
gossip afloat during the day, when Mrs. Car- 
digan comes up. She is very handsome, this 
fast young widow—a brunette of the richest 
type, with a degree of style that would mark 
even a plain woman. 

“Who will walk to Lover’s Leap to see 
the sunset?” she asks. ‘‘Surely you are not 
all exhausted by our Paint Rock expedition ? 
—Miss Norwood, I find that by climbing that 
mountain we have enrolled ourselves on the 
list of heroines—did you know it ?” 

“Reputation must be easily made in this 
part of the world,” says Sylvia, laughing. 

The stroll to Lover’s Leap is a short one, 
and the ascent of the cliff comparatively easy. 
We soon find ourselves on top, with the nar- ! 
row road winding like a thread below, and 
the turbulent river chafing over its rocks. 

“If I were one of the class of lovers who 
make leaps,” says Charley, meditatively, “I 
should prefer this place for the purpose to 
any other that I have ever seen. It has sev- 
eral advantages. In the first place, the 
height is good ; in the second place, one could 
spring without difficulty into the water.” 

“And then swim out, if one liked,” says 
Mrs. Cardigan, laughing. ‘‘ But you are right 
—it is the best Lover’s Leap I have ever seen. 
And I think we have the best view of the 
Springs from here.” 

It is a very good view, indeed. We over- 
look the green valley, with the hotel in the 
foreground, and a beautiful stretch of vary- 
ing landscape behind. Blue, wooded hills in- 
close it like the walls of an amphitheatre, 
and we see beyond still bluer heights, with 
the pomp of the sunset-sky spread above. It 
is a pomp which is dazzling in its glory. Fan- 
tastically-shaped clouds of crimson and rose 
color are shot with luminous splendor, and 





their edges are gilded with a radiance at 
which we can scarcely look. 

“ What royal magnificence !” says Sylvia. 
“ Sometimes the sun dies like a sovereign.” 

“Rather too much magnificence!” says 
Eric. ‘“ At least there are too many clouds ; 
I fear we shall have bad weather again.” 

“That will be a pity,” I observe, “ since 
Aunt Markham has consented to start back 
to Asheville to-morrow.” 

“What!” cries Mrs. Cardigan, with an 
expression of the most sincere dismay, “are 
you going to leave the Springs? Oh, how 
sorry am! I hoped we should climb a great 
many more mountains together.—O Mr. Mark- 
ham! how can you be so faithless? You 
know you promised to take me up ¢his moun- 
tain”—and she points to the one behind the 
cliff on which we are seated. 

“T am at your service,” says Eric. “Shall 
we climb it now ?” 

“You know that is nonsense; how can 
we climb it with the sun gone and twilight 
about to fall? But, if you leave to-morrow, 
I shall consider that you have broken your 
plighted faith, and perhaps I shall throw my- 
self from this rock like the hapless and ubi- 
quitous Indian maiden who was afflicted with 
suicidal mania a hundred years or so ago.” 

“In that case we can’t think of leaving 
you behind,” says Sylvia. ‘ Why should you 
not come with us? The gorge of the French 
Broad from this point to Asheville is a great 
deal better worth seeing than any thing you 
can find here.” 

“Tt would be a good idea,” Mrs. Cardigan 
answers. “If I return by Wolf Creek—as I 
came—I shall fail to see the finest scenery on 
the river—shall I not ?” 

“You will have seen fone at all,” says 
Eric. “The grandeur of the gorge is all 
above here.” 

“Then I must see it!” she says. “I have 
only waited for a good opportunity to do so, 
and I am sure I could not find a better one 
than this.” 

So the matter seems to be settled. I sug- 
gest aside to Charley that he had better in- 
vite Miss Hollis to join our party also; but 
he does not receive the idea with favor. 

“T think we are best as we are,” he says. 
“T would rather vote for decreasing than in- 
creasing our number.” 

We linger on the summit of the cliff until 
the sunset-tints have melted into dusk and 
the clouds have lost their splendor. Even 
then it is hard to turn and go—not knowing 
when we shall look on so fair a scene again. 
The great hills stand around, wrapped in their 
everlasting silence ; the river surges along its 
stormy way below; soft evening shadows 
have fallen over the valley ; purple shades are 
gathering on all the mountain-sides ; a faint 
yet lovely glow of color still lingers in the 
west; the air is delicious in its freshness. 

“Why cannot one grasp such hours as 
this, and make them last ?” says Sylvia, with 
a sigh. 

“Here comes the Asheville stage,” says 
Mr. Lanier, leaning over the edge of the 
cliff. 

Mrs. Cardigan looks over also, and drops 
a flower on the head of an outside passenger, 
who glances up with a start. 





“ Heavens! how ugly he is!” she says. 
“Tf he were young and handsome, now, what 
an opening for a romance!” 

“T am sure he would be young and hand- 
some if possible,” says Charley; “but I beg 
to observe that ugly men are by no means 
insensible to openings for romance. I belong 
to that class myself, so I know whereof I 
speak.” 

“‘ Charley, such remarks are never in good 
taste,” says Sylvia. “Don’t try to extort 
compliments, but help me down this cliff.” 

“T thought you never required help in 
climbing,” says Mr. Lanier, watching with 
some jealousy the hands which surrender 
themselves to Charley. 

“ This is not climbing—it is descending,” 
replies the young lady, coolly, “ and I don’t 
want to fall. It is much easier to mount than 
to go down.” 

I do not think that Mr. Lanier is alto- 
gether convinced by this positive statement 
—or perhaps he remembers how often his 
assistance was declined during the descent 
of the morning. At all events, he walks by 
my side as we return to the hotel—a fact 
which does not seem to damp Sylvia’s spirits, 
for we hear her voice chatting gayly to Char- 
ley as they stroll in front. 

The next morning we prepare to leave the 
Springs, but, despite the conversation on 
Lover’s Leap the evening before, most of us 
are surprised when Mrs. Cardigan appears in 
traveling-dress, and announces that she has 
taken a seat in the stage. 

“T only regret that I shall be separated 
from yon all,” she says, “and that I can’t 
go on the top of the coach. One can see 80 
little inside—but one does not like to mount 
on the top without a gentleman.” 

At this we all look at Eric, who, after a 
moment’s hesitation, does what is expected 
of him with tolerable grace. 

“Tf you will allow me,” he says, “I will 
take a seat with you on the top of the coach. 
You can see nothing at all inside, and you 
need some one who is familiar with the river 
to point out the noted places to you.” 

“Oh, how delightful that would be!” 
cries Mrs. Cardigan, rapturously. “But I 
cannot be selfish enough to consent to stich 
a thing! You must not leave your charming 
carriage to mount on that jolting stage— 
don’t tempt me, please! Good-by.” 

She waves her hand and turns away. Eric 
shrugs his shoulders slightly and follows. 
There is a moment or two of laughing dis- 
pute at the door of the coach, then she suf- 
fers herself to be elevated to the deck-seat, 
and he follows. 

“Please don’t blame me, Mrs. Mark- 
ham!” she cries. ‘“ He will go!” 

“Don’t drive the horses hard, John,” 
says Eric. “Take the day leisurely. We 
will stop at Alexander’s.”’ e 

With this the coach drives off— Mrs. 
Cardigan’s blue veil fluttering like a pennon 
of victory in the breeze, while Eric holds an 
umbrella over her. We all laugh at the sight. 
It is something altogether novel to see Eric 
playing the part of cavalier. 

“What a taking way some women—wid- 
ows, especially—have!” says Charley. “ If 
Eric is not taken for good by the time he 
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reaches Alexander’s, it will not be the lady’s 
fault.” 

The stage has been gone probably an 
hour when we start. Though it is not much 
later than nine o'clock, the heat is already 
sultry, and there are clouds on the mountains 
which betoken rain. We agree that there 
will probably be a storm later in the day, 
but we enjoy the sunshine while it lasts. At 
Mountain Island Sylvia insists on halting ; 
and we go out as far as possible on the ledge 
of rock over which the current pours in foam- 
ing rapids. Standing here, we look up at 
the island, which rises fifty or sixty feet 
above us—a bold hill in the midst of the 
raging stream. 

“*T should like to go there,” says Sylvia, 
wistfully. But, with the best intentions, 
neither of her attendants can devise any 
means of transporting her over the whirling 
fall which intervenes between our stand- 
point and the island. 

“If one had a boat, one could cross at 
the lower end and mount to the headland,” 
says Mr. Lanier. 

This suggestion is not of much value, 
however, since we have no boat, so we are 
forced to content ourselves with gazing. The 
sides of the hill are covered with a growth 
of ferns, which literally carpet it, but the 
trees have been burned, and now stand black 
and bare, disfiguring the beautiful picture. 

“What odious barbarian was guilty of 
that outrage?” asks Sylvia, in a tone of in- 
dignant scorn. 

“ Some hunting barbarian, I believe,” an- 
swers Charley. “I have been told that the 
trees were burned because the deer, when 
hard pressed by the dogs, would swim the 
river and take refuge there.” 

“Oh, the wretches!” says Sylvia—which 
complimentary epithet is evidently not meant 
to apply either to the deer or the dogs. 

Presently John appears on the bank, 
charged with a message: “Mistis say you 
better come on, Mass Charley—she wants to 
git over Laurel ’fore the rain comes up.” 

“A fig for the rain!” says Charley—but 
we turn reluctantly from the stormy rapids, 
the towering island, the whole wild, lovely 
scene, and continue our journey. The rain 
does not come up before we reach Laurel, 
and that river is found to be in a very satis- 
factory state. Aunt Markham stops at Wash’s 
cabin and makes solicitous inquiries. 

“Do you think it would be safer if I 
crossed in the canoe ?” she asks. 

Wash grins a little. 

“I’m willin’ to take you over ef you like, 
ma’am,” he answers, “ but the river’s down 
low enough for fordin’ now.” 

“Go on, then, John,” she says, tremu- 
lously. 

At all times Laurel is deep fording; and 
the ctrrent is very swift and strong, but we 
accomplish the passage safely—John being 
the best of drivers, and the horses true as 
steel. 

“Good-by to Laurel!” says Sylvia, as 
she rides out of the clear water on the far- 
ther side. “I shall never, never forget 
it.” 

“T sha’n't nuther,” says John, “ fur it’s 
the only place I ever heard of takin’ a car- 








riage to pieces and carryin’ it over on a | while the horses struggle through the turbid 


cance.” 

We have not left this famous stream—and 
Laurel has fame of more kinds than one— 
half a mile behind, when the expected rain 
comes—a white, hard shower, which all ina 
second, as it were, sweeps over the mountains 
and pours upon us. 

“Of course it begins again as soon as 
we sturt,” says Aunt Markham, who plainly 
thinks that there is strong evidence of malice 
prepense on the part of the clouds. 

We draw on our water-proofs, raise the 
carriage-top, and resign ourselves to our fate. 
The masculine portion of the party put on 
their overcoats and pull down their hats. 

“Greatest country for rain ever I see!” 
says John, as we plod along the narrow 
road, hemmed by towering cliffs and turbu- 
lent river, with the rain pouring in a white 
sheet far as our vision extends, 

Before long the violence of the storm 
abates, the clouds pass as quickly as they 
came, the sun breaks forth — Nature is 
drenched, but how beautiful! Rocks, trees, 
ferns, and mosses — all are dripping with 
moisture which the sunlight turns to dia- 
monds. We throw off our wraps and put 
back the top, careless that the drooping 
boughs under which we pass rain down ab- 
solute showers upon us as the breeze stirs 
them. We wind around a rocky curve, and 
a magnificent river-view is before us—the 
stream plunging and whirling against the 
bowlders that bar its way, and tossing in 
white-capped waves over the ledges, the great 
overshadowing hills wearing a faint-blue tint 
as the vista recedes, and mists like white 
smoke rising from the gorges. The rain 
has swollen all the short mountain-streams, 
which come leaping down the hill-sides in 
white cascades. One narrow creek, into 
which we plunge without due consideration, 
is so high that the water runs into the car- 





A WET FORD. 


riage, wetting our feet and invading our 
lunch-basket. Aunt Markham’s face as she 
sits with her feet elevated on the front seat, 


torrent—which three or four feet lower pours 
over a ledge of rock into the river—is q 
study of mingled expressions. “0 John, 
how frightful!” she says, when we have 
gained the steep bank and are safe. 

“Yes’m—it was a considerable resk,” 
says John. “ If these horses wasn’t the gam. 
est I ever drove, we'd a-gone into the river 
certain. I was of the ’pinion for about a 
minute that we was goin’.” 

“There’s no good in frightening one’s self 





over past danger,” I say. “ We didn’t go— 
that’s enough.—Jump out, aunty. The car- 
riage is full of water, and my feet are as wet 
as if I had waded.” 

Varied by such adventures as these—for 
two or three more clouds discharge them- 
selves upon us—we travel up the gorge, paus- 
ing now and then when the weather chances 
to be propitious. There are rocks — like 
those at the Devil's Slip Gap—to be climbed; 
flowers, ferns, and mountain-geraniums, to 
be gathered ; muscadines to be eaten ; finally, 
luncheon to be taken in a green river-nook, 
with the half-obscured sunshine lying on the 
breast of the current as it sweeps by. 

“How glad I am that we have left the 
Springs behind!” says Sylvia. ‘“ How de. 
lightful it is to be traveling again! Would 
it not be pleasant to prolong this gypsy life 
indefinitely ? ” 

“Very pleasant,” says Charley. “There 
might be worse things than to ‘ ride, ride, for- 
ever ride,’ as the crazy lover in Browning’s 
poem wanted to do. There might also be 
worse things than resting on the rocks in 
the shade, with sandwiches to eat and claret 
to drink.” 

“And the French Broad before one’s 
eyes!” 

The pleasant hour ends, as all pleasant 
hours do, however. We start again, and, 
traveling leisurely, reach Alexander’s at sun- 
set. This place looks pastoral in its loveli- 
ness as we approach—the embowered house 
lying in the arms of encircling hills, the 
glassy river in front painted with sunset hues, 
two figures on the bridge, and a riding-party 
winding along the road. 

We discover, when we approach, that the 
figures on the bridge are those of Mrs. Cardi- 
gan and Eric. They cross the road as we 
draw up before the gate. 

“You are late,” says the latter. 
has delayed you?” 

“Oh—every thing!” replies Aunt Mark- 
ham, “Storms, floods, torrents running into 
the carriage and nearly sweeping it away— 
Eric, you need never ask me to come to this 
country again, until there is a railroad.” 

“You may be sure that I never will,” says 
Eric, laughing. 

We spend three or four days at Alexan- 
der’s—delightful days in which we walk and 
ride, climb the hills, and go out boating oD 
the river. Gray rocks, rushing water, greet 
boughs drooping — these things, in varied 
combinations, frame the idle, golden hours. 
The sound of the stream becomes like the 
voice of a familiar friend in our ears—we 
| are almost sorry when the day arrives for us 
to gather together what Eric calls out 
“traps,” and set forth on our travels again. 





“ What 
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THE HEIRS OF THE BOD- 
LEY ESTATE. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE HEIRS AND THE LAWYER 


Tue long recital had apparently wearied 
Mr. Bodley, for, after a few words more, he 
quietly dropped asleep in his corner—so quiet- 
ly, indeed, that I was in the midst of some 
slight reminiscence of my grandfather Bod- 
ley before I discovered that Fear was my 
only hearer. Since the entire conversation 
thus far had been upon our family, notwith- 
standing we who were present had to travel 
along way before our lines merged, a degree 
of familiar acquaintance had been established. 
Lydia, and Thomas, and Governor Bodley, 
had, as it were, given me letters of introduc- 
tion to my kinsfolk that had secured me a 
cordial reception. It struck me afterward 
that family ties, however remote, do hold 
more strongly than any other, and that the 
pleasure which friends feel when they unex- 
pectedly discover that their respective family 
lines, though widely separate now, were once 
coincident, is, in our more refined civiliza- 
tion, a mild form of the deathless zeal which 
animates each of a savage tribe to defend 
and avenge his fellow-members. In my own 
ease, independent as I professed to be of or- 
dinary ties—having, at no great cost of pain, 
severed for « while the ties which bound me 
to kindred at home—I nevertheless was con- 
scious of a twitch at my affections and kind- 
ly interest caused by this discovery of kin- 
ship, although the thread which was pulled 
made many twists and turns before its ten 
sion could be transmitted to me; this, in- 
deed, apart from the common feeling of at- 
traction which would be excited by the 
couple. As I looked on the serene face of 
the old man, who leaned back in his corner, 
gently overcome by sleep, I could not help 
being touched by its childishness ; the rest- 
less eye, which betrayed a mind searching 
vainly for some lost light, was closed, and I 
felt a relief that for a time at least he would 
be subject to none of those harassing fear 
which I had seen send shadows across bis 
face as he spoke of the many years which he 
had spent in making good his right to the 
estate. Doubtless some such feeling crossed 
the mind of his daughter also, for she stopped 
her work and looked compassionately on the 
face, but with a deeper reverence and a more 
tender affection, for she had grown up with 
her father, while I was but a chance visitor. 

“Miss Bodley,” I whispered, “I think 
your father has fulfilled the Psalmist’s proph- 
fey that a child shall live to be a hundred 
years old, I think I never saw an old man 
with so pure and guileless a face. While he 
Was talking to me this afternoon in the street, 
the people turned and looked upon him ag on 
4 beautiful picture.” 

She went to the secretary and brought me 
& miniature painted on ivory. It was the 
head of a young man, noble in beauty, with 


| rich, brown hair clustering around it; there 
| was a fire in the eye which even the softness 
of the ivory could not conceal. I looked 
with admiration upon it, and discovered come 
resemblance in it to my companion, though 
there was one great difference—the mouth 
was vacillating, while hers was noticeable 
for its firmness. 

“Can it be your father?” I asked, in 
surprise, 

“Yes,” said she, sadly, “as he was at 
thirty.” 

“It is as free from all purpose of evil as 
the other face,” said I, “and yet I wish that 
I might see the pictures that would come be- 
tween, for, I cannot tell you why, but these 
two faces affect me like sweet music— I am 
never merry’ when I see them.” 

“There never were any other pictures,” 
said she; “but, as my life has been spent 
with my father, I have tried to supply the 
missing portraits. They may interest you 
by what they attempt to tell.’ 

With this she brought a portfolio, and 
took from it three pictures, executed in wa- 
ter-colors, which she laid side by side. They 
did tell me much, even though they could 
tell no facts. They told of change produced 
by terrible crises ; so much, at least, I thought 
Icould see. The first was marked “ Forty- 
nine years.” I placed it beside the minia- 
ture taken twenty years before. Plainly, they 
had been twenty years of care, doubtless of 
deepening anxiety, that was evident in the 
aging of the face, but there was more in the 
picture, for it seemed as if I could almost see 
the trace of some agony of tears which had 
not been so much wiped away as suffered to 
sink into the very flesh of the face; there 
was, moreover, a token of helplessness in the 
half-uplifted eyes that filled me with pity. I 
could almost have wept as I gazed on it, but, 
when I turned to the next, I was shocked 
into a startled exclamation, for the same face 
was shown on fire with a tremendous anger, 
while the hands were uplifted, not in en- 
treaty, but as if registering some oath, or 
calling down some terrible vengeance. And 
yet I fancied that in the mouth, which had in 
the others betrayed weakness, there was now 
still more marked a consciousness of utter 
inability to perform the very oath that was 
registering, if it were an oath, or to be an 
agent in inflicting vengeance, if that were the 
purport of the uplifted hands. 

“Tt is a reminiscence,” said the girl, sud- 
denly taking it from me and substituting a 
third, “and this I have lately finished.” I 
involuntarily turned and compared it with 
the face of the sleeper. 

“Tt was taken in sleep, was it not?” I 
whispered, and she nodded affirmatively. At 
that instant there broke over the old man’s 
features the same sadly beautiful smile which 
had been transferred to the painting, as if 
he would testify to its accuracy by assuming 
the counterpart of its expression. But the 
smile died away again, and gave place toa 
look of trouble, as if, no doubt truly, good 
and evil dreams were flitting across his mind, 
the evil, by some subtile genesis, growing out 
of and supplanting the good. I looked again 
at the drawings, and now was struck with the 
| Power displayed in their conception. There 








was not so much finish in the first as in this 
last, but both were characterized by a sort 
of rude force, as if the conceiving thought 
had been sudden, and the first execution 
equally impulsive. I was astonished at 
their artistic value, and forgot all about 
Mr. Bodley and any history of his life which 
they might contain. 

“Let me see the second again,” said I, 
reaching my hand for the one which Fear had 
withdrawn, and now held. 

“No,” said she, “I did wrong to show it, 
or any of these. It was a sudden impulse, 
and I do not wish to show them to you any 
longer.” 

I laughed a little at her apparent artist- 
bashfulness, and made a playful movement 
to possess the one which she held, at the 
same time putting the others behind me out 
of her reach. In an instant her whole man- 
ner changed. 

“Sir!” said she, “this is my father. 
How dare you? What right have you to see 
these? I was a fool to forget myself!” 

“Tt is I who have forgotten myself,” said 
I, giving up the pictures. ‘I ask your par- 
don ”—and I must have looked very penitent, 
indeed, for though she put away the portraits 
in the portfolio, she dismissed her angry 
manner, sat down again at the table, and 
took up her sewing. For my part, I was 
beyond measure provoked with myself for 
being betrayed into such an exhibition. I 
also sat down and held my tongue in vexa- 
tion. Then, the whole occasion which had 
brought about this state of things recurring 
to my mind, and the oddity as well as the 
vexation of the situation coming over me— 
here we were acting as if we had a right to 
quarrel—I plunged into a candor of speech 
as the best method of extricating myself 
from my embarrassment. 

“Miss Bodley,” said I, “do not set me 
down at once as an impertinent fellow for 
presuming so on your good-will. You ought 
to know how strange this evening seems to 
me, to judge me fairly. It is really the first 
time for months that I have been inside of a 
home, and the singular way in which I seem 
to have been introduced into this has quite 
upset my good behavior. It was only this 
afternoon that I had worked myself into a 
wretched state of feeling because I had will- 
fully shut myself out from any thing like fa- 
wiliar society, and now, just when I needed 
it and wanted it most, I had no means of 
getting it. I had no right to demand it 
when I had refused it so often, and yet, just 
see the coincidence! Iam miserably alone 
with a troop of old home recollections rush- 
ing in on me to make me more unhappy, 
when up steps your father like a very angel 
of deliverance, and takes me by the hand to 
lead me out of the prison of selfish soli- 
tude into this new air. I declare, my only 
wonder is that, when I found myself actually 
sitting at a Christian tea-table, I did not 
rush into some dreadfully ‘extravagant act, 
perhaps break one of your little thin tea- 
cups, which I know cannot be replaced.” 

“Indeed, they cannot,” said she, laugh- 
ing. 

“And so,” I went on, “as [ sat here and 
thought of the desolate wilderness of Lon- 
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don by its contrast with this little garden, is 
it any wonder that I should make out the 
benevolent gardener and his daughter to 
be suddenly old friends, and to forget that 
I was not necessary to them as they to 
me?” 

“ Well,” said she, “ the gardener’s daugh- 
ter must confess that she was won by your 
evident friendliness to show you some par- 
ticularly valuable flowers, forgetting that 
the value was not in themselves but in what 
they were to her. But, Mr. Penhallow,” she 
added, more seriously, laying down ber work, 
“TI must take the consequences of my im- 
prudence. I shall have to ask you not to 
speak of these pictures to any one, not to 
my father, nor to any one else,” and her col- 
or rose at these last words; “I yielded to 
a sudden impulse, and now must pay the pen- 
alty.” 

“T assure you,” said I, eagerly, “no harm 
shall follow. I will not speak of them again 
to you, if that is necessary.” But she paid 
no heed to these last words, for her look 
had turned anxiously to her father. I looked 
around also, and at that moment he started 
violently from his sleep, and before his con- 
sciousness returned had thrown up his arms 
in the very manner which I had seen so ter- 
ribly pictured. The reality brought into 
even bolder expression the conflicting, fiery 
anger and woful weakness. He stretched 
his quivering fingers toward heaven, and 
then sank bewildered and weak into the arms 
of his daughter, who had at the instant 
placed herself by his side, to be ready with 
her soothing presence When his feeble mind 
should seek some sweet reality to believe in. 
It was but the experience of a short minute, 
and I was so surprised by it that I could 
only stand and look at the couple, at Mr. 
Bodley trembling and clinging to his daugh- 
ter, who maintained perfect composure, gently 
stroking his gray hair, and removing it from 
his eyes where it had fallen, as if she would 
make him see more clearly. They neither 
seemed to notice me, and when my wits came 
back, I moved to take my hat and coat, 
thinking to withdraw unobserved. But asI 
started, the door opened and a gentleman 
entered with an apologetic air. 

“Miss Fear,” said he, “I knocked twice, 
but got no answer, and, as I had a package 
for your father, I came in.” 

“Will you take a seat, Mr. Tyrel?” said 
she.—“ Mr. Penhallow, Mr. Tyrel—a dis- 
tant connection of the family. Mr. Tyrel 
is our lawyer, Mr. Penhallow.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Bodley, getting up 
and speaking with some confusion. “I am 
glad you have come in, Mr. Tyrel. This is 
our cousin, Mr. Eustace Penhallow, from 
America. He has lately arrived—you must 
know him—he is in the family.” 

“Tam happy to see the gentleman,” said 
the lawyer, “and to make the acquaintance of 
one of the great Bodley family.—I trust, how- 
ever, Mr. Penhallow” (here he partly closed 
his eyes and threw his mouth open with a half 
laugh ”’), that you are aware of the uselessness 
of entering any claim to the estate. It is 


quite in our hands, sir, quite,” and he rubbed 
his hands together as if he was grinding the 
estate between them. 








“T am not a claimant, sir,” said I, “ ex- 
cept for the good-will of the present head of 
the family. I congratulate him most heartily 
upon the triumph of his cause, and you too 
on sharing the triumph with him.’”” We were 
all standing, and Fear was tapping the back 
of a chair with a slight impatience at our 
ceremonious bowing. Mr. Tyrel saw it first, 
and turned to her, saying: 

“ Miss Fear, do not let me keep you stand- 
ing. You must be tired this evening.” I 
gave Mr. Bodley a seat, and now felt that 
I must leave, but he held my arm and 
said : 

“Not this minute; there is something I 
have forgotten.” I sat down again awkward- 
ly, feeling exceedingly in the way. Mr. Tyrel 
had laid his hat down, as it chanced, near 
the print by Blake which I had bought 
that afternoon and had entirely forgotten. 
He took it up and the loose paper fell 
off. 

“ Ah,” said he, “this is some of your 
work, Miss Fear—is it not? Very extraor- 
dinary, certainly!” 

“T do not know,” said she, anxiously; 
“let me see it.” 

“It is mine,” said I, stepping forward. 
“T had quite forgotten it. I found it this af- 
ternoon,” 

“Tt is by Blake,” exclaimed Miss Bodley, 
with sudden enthusiasm. “It is a leaf from 
his ‘ Jerusalem,’ some of the prophetic verses 
with illustrative figures.” 

“ Why,” said I, looking over her shoul- 
der, “ this is odd enough. I never saw this 
side before.” And, in truth, I had been so 
struck by the plague-scene that I had not 
thought to turn the leaf when I bought it. 
This reverse, which we were now looking at, 
contained eighteen lines, extending nearly to 
the middle of the page, and seemingly writ- 
ten on clouds, with tiny birds darting about 
between the lines; while the characters 
themselves, after Blake’s fashion, were half 
instinct with life, and sent out little tendrils, 
or ended in darts, and quivers, and flashes. 
It is quite impossible to explain to one who 
has not seen such a page the peculiar alive- 
ness which it possesses, as if Blake in pen- 
ning it had thus given expression to the very 
starts of his soul under the influence of the 
prophetic mood, At the right hand, and fill- 
ing the lower half, were four figures moving 
in light through the dark atmosphere; one 
above seemed to have escaped and to be 
speeding upward in terrified flight; below a 
demoniacal figure was thrusting a struggling 
one downward, and descending also himself, 
with the other arm tightly encircling the 
fourth figure. The face of the demon wore a 
savage delight, while those of the two whom 
he was impelling were in an agony of suffer- 
ing. The execution of the whole was wild 
and full of barbarism, indeed, and so rude 
that it was not easy to disentangle the forms. 
I read aloud the lines, and copy them here, 
since they are a fair enough example of 
Blake’s incoherency, although it would be un- 
fair to deny them any meaning whatever, sim- 
ply because they are detached from their 
rightful surroundings. Some very respect- 
able poetry, to my knowledge, would fare 
quite as hardly if treated so roughly : 








“ Unwilling I look up to heaven! unwilling count 
the stars ! 
Sitting in fathomless abyss of my immortal 
shrine. 
I seize their burning power 
And bring forth howling terrors, all-devouring 
fiery kings. 


“Devouring and devoured roaming on dark and 
desolate mountains, 
In forests of eternal death, shrieking in hollow 
trees. 
Ah, Mother Enitharmon ! 
Stamp not with solid form this mighty progeny 
of fires. 


“I bring forth from my teeming bosom myriads of 
flames, 
And thou dost stamp them with a signet; then 
they roam abroad 
And leave me void as death. 
Ah! Iam drowned in shady woe and visionary 
joy. 
“ And who shall bind the infinite with an eternal 
band ? 
To compass it with swaddling-bands? and who 
shall cherish it 
With milk and honey? 
I see it smile and I coil inward, and my voice is 
past. 


“* She ceased and rolled her shady clouds 
Into the secret place.” 

“Do you understand it, Miss Bodley,” I 
asked, “with all the help of these tumbling 
figures ?” 

“No,” said she, “I do not; but I do not 
doubt that I should in time. It is always 
the way with Blake. I am continually com- 
ing up with him. Some time something will 
happen, or I shall read something which will 
remind me of this, and then the meaning 
will flash on me. Blake is wonderful; he 
made some strangely true guesses.” 

“For my part,” said the lawyer, with 
scarcely-concealed contempt, “I should like 
to have this fellow up in a court and cross- 
examine him; if he did mean any thing, 
which I very much doubt, I would get it out 
of him.” 

“T do not believe your way is so sure ag 
mine, Mr. Tyrel,” said Fear. ‘“‘ You would 
try to force him to explain himself, and he 
would probably reply, ‘ You have no ears to 
hear,’ while I would listen when he chose to 
speak, and, when the meaning did come, it 
would be something worth while. You might 
be ever so much determined to have vour 
own way, Mr. Tyrel, but Blake would have 
his first, and I should not be surprised if he 
were to flash out something of a sudden 
which would show that he knew more about 
you by looking at you than you did of him 
by all your cross-questioning.—Did you ever 
hear, Mr. Penhallow, of a story of his child- 
hood which Allan Cunningham tells, that shows 
his wonderful insight ? He went with bis fa- 
ther in search of a painter to whom he could 
be apprenticed. They tried Ryland; but, 
when they came out, Blake said, ‘Father, I 
do not like that man ; he looks as if he would 
be hanged some day;’ and, sure enough, 
hanged he was till he was dead, dead, dead!” 
and Fear looked around with entnusiastic 
triumph. 

“Did Blake hang him to make good his 
prophecy ?” asked Tyrel, with his half laugh. 
“You should not frighten us so, Miss Fear. 
Look at your father,” he whispered. 

We both looked suddeniy at Mr. Bodley, 
who was sitting apart. 
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“Fear,” said he, in a’ trembling voice, 
“my dear child, come here.” 

It would seem that he had nothing defi- 
nite to ask of her, but that, oppressed by 
some sudden fear, perhaps some undetached 
fragment of his last dream, he instinctively 
turned to her for the help which she seemed 
to keep in store for him, She went at once 
to his side, and I turned to the lawyer un- 
easily. 

“JT was surprised, Mr. Tyrel,” said I, “to 
see this page, for, as I said, I did not notice 
it when I bought the leaf this afternoon. It 
was the other side that caught my notice, 
and it is at least more intelligible.” Ishowed 
him the other side, and he looked at it stead- 
fastly. 

“Bah!” said he, carelessly pushing the 
picture away, “what is the use of such hor- 
rors? They make nobody better ; they teach 
noone. Good Heavens!” he added, with an 
irritated tone, “is there no beauty in the 
world to feast ourselves on, but we must look 
at such things ?” 

“Well, beauty sometimes comes to this,” 
said I, rising to go, and the thought came 
over me, “It is a pity I had not gone before 
pleasure began to be disturbed.” Miss Bod- 
ley came forward, and, unrolling the picture, 
Ishowed her the plague-scene, and began re- 
marking on it. She looked at it hastily and 
thrust it from her. 

“T don’t wish to see it—put it up,” said 
she, almost petulantly, and I obeyed, begin- 
ning to feel rather angry at everybody in the 
room, myself included. But Mr. Bodley, who 
was leaning on his daughter’s shoulder, and 
was Once more as gentle and simple as when 
I first saw him, reached out his hand to me. 

“Mr, Penhallow, I am an old man, and you 
must pardon me if I speak unadvisedly. You 
heard me say that I was to have a few of our 
family here to-morrow at dinner. I will tell 
you frankly they are persons who have, some 
at least, rubbed rather hardly against the 
world, and it was for that reason that I asked 
them. But if—if you would not take it hard 
to be classed with them—” 

“Indeed, Mr. Bodley,” said I, ‘I shall only 
be too happy to accept. I am not sure but 
Ibelong in the very class of those who have 
been rubbing hardly. I know I felt sore 
this afternoon when you found me.” 

“Ah! did vou?” said he, with a pleased 
smile. ‘“‘ Then come, come by all means. Mr. 
Tyrel will be here, so that you will have com- 
pany whom you have met.” 

“TI will give Mr. Penhallow my company 
tow, if he pleases,” said the lawyer. “I 
merely came to leave with you the papers of 
which I spoke yesterday, and to ask if I could 
be of any service for to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Bodley, some- 
what curtly, I thought; “ there is nothing.— 
We shall dine at four, Mr. Penhallow. I hope’ 
you will bring a Christmas spirit with you.” 

“T shall find it here if I do not bring it,” 
ssid I, gayly, as I went off with a light heart. 
The door closed behind as I jumped with a 
twing of my arms into the dingy court. I 
felt an unnatural exhilaration, as if the fresh 
tir Thad been breathing after confinement to 
Ry own exhausted oxygen had intoxicated | 
me. My companion was twenty years my 





| the old gentleman fish you up?” 


senior, I should guess, ard yet, in my fit of 
hilarity, I danced with a school-boy skip to 
his side and familiarly thrust my hand through 
his bended arm as he buttoned his overcoat. 
It was plain that he neither had my spirits 
nor appreciated this exhibition of them, for 
he dropped his arm at once, and crooked it 
behind him. I was vexed at my motion, and 
determined to be so polite that he would dis- 
cover I was not a very impertinent and very 
young man. 

“Do our ways lead together, Mr. Tyrel?” 
I asked. “ My lodgings are in Fountain Court, 
off the Strand.” 

“T am in the Temple,” said he. 

“Permit me to walk with you, then, as 
far as my court,” said I ; “I wish I could say 
I was going to the Temple also. I almost 
made up my mind at one time to pass an 
examination that I might be admitted there 
as a member, for the sake of living in that 
historic inclosure. I don’t know but it was 
the formidable dinners I was to eat according 
to law that deterred me.” 

“You can lodge there without being a 
member,” said he, shortly. 

“T know it, but I should feel like a 
stranger within the gates only. I should 
wish to be naturalized, so that legally at any 
rate I might be fairly entitled to all the mem- 
ories that pertain to the spot. Besides, I 
should hardly be contented unless I were 
using the very room made famous by some 
worthy—by Goldsmith or Lamb, say. But, 
then, I suppose there have been so many in- 
crustations of life in every chamber, that I 
should stand as good a chance of inheriting 
some villainous ghost as of getting under the 
guardianship of a more genial spirit.” 

“You would end by making love to some 
old hag of a bed-maker,” said he, with a coarse 
sneer. I was silent a moment, and then tried 
him on another subject. 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Tyrel, there was once 
a gentleman of your name who visited our 
country on business connected with the Bod- 
ley estate. I did not see him—I was but a 
lad then—though some of my family saw him. 
Am I right in thinking it was you?” 

“No, you’re not; and let me advise you 
as a friend not to say too much about the 


Bodley estate to-morrow, or at any other time 


when you meet me and the family.” 

“ Well, said I, “I bear no grudge against 
the estate for making me acquainted with 
our friends.” 

“ Our friends!” snapped the lawyer. ‘One 
would think you a very young man to be set- 
ting up such claims after an evening’s ac- 
quaintance with—” And here he checked 
himself. 

“With whom?” I demanded, indignant- 
ly. “Do you mean with yourself or with 
these two who have shown such genuine 
kindness to a stranger?” Tyrel laughed 
again that odious, short jump of a laugh. 

“Come, come! keep cool,” said he, with 
an assumption of lofty imperturbability. 
“ That genuine kindness, it seems to me, will 
think itself rather misspent on such a hot- 
headed young fellow. By-the-by, where did 
I was si- 
lent, trying to collect my resources of pru- 
dence and temper. I felt that I was at a dis- 





advantage, and I did not want my companion * 
to tyrannize over me by playing with my im- 
petuousness. Before I was ready to answer, 
the lawyer continued : 

“Let me repeat my advice to you, young 
man. You perceive that this matter of the 
Bodley estate is one that concerns Mr. Bod- 
ley and no one else. Now, I have known the 
old gentleman for a number of years, and, 
from continual intercourse with him, have 
learned his peculiarities. He is quick to take 
offense, and he takes it where his interest lies 
most. It is all very well for him to show 
some attention to you, because you are dis- 
tantly connected with the family, and I have 
no doubt he has talked of the estate with you 
—he always does with new-comers—and no 
doubt you have talked back, very likely tell- 
ing pretty stories about your ancestors, and 
all that. Now, then, let me as a friend give 
you a little warning. I have seen just such 
cases as yours. You go on and talk about 
these matters, thinking the old gentleman 
will be pleased, and the first thing you know 
you will find him dead against you. He will 
set you down as a claimant on the estate, and 
then let me see you ever sitting in his house 
again!” 

“But I have protested that I put in no 
claims; and, besides, he tells me, and so do 
you, that the mutter is virtually settled.” 

“Very good. If you meant to put in a 
claim, do you suppose you would tell the old 
gentleman so, or would you keep on getting 
all out of him that you could, and then set- 
ting up for yourself with this information ? ” 

“Tam no sneaking pettifogger,” said I, 
with warmth. 

“Oh, oh! by no means, by no means,” 
said the lawyer, with his laugh. “But I 
want you to see the character that the old 
gentleman would see. You must remember 
that this matter of an inheritance gives a 
color to every thing that Mr. Bodley looks 
on. It does not take long to construe an 
interest in him into an interest in the es- 
tate, and an interest in that into self-inter- 
est. So, if you fall out as others have be- 
fore you, don’t lay it at my door, but recol- 
lect my injunction—keep clear of conversa- 
tion about the Bodley family and estate, even 
if at first it seems to vex the old gentleman.” 

The lawyer had dropped his supercilious 
tone, and though he uttered these last words 
as composedly as the rest, I thought I could 
detect a rough sort of kindness about them, 
and at once said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Tyrel. If what you say 
is correct, I certainly shall be cautious, for I 
have no wish to break off now so pleasant an 
acquaintance. But tell me, will the estate 
soon come into his hands?” 

The man burst into a laugh. 

“Why, I thought you were keen enough 
to see,” said he. ‘He has been on the point 
of getting it any time these dozen years. 
He’s mad, mad as a March hare, if it was the 
March hare that thought he could beat the 
tortoise. Suppose the estate really had been 
in chancery all this time, do you imagine 
any thing would be left of it? The case 
was cleared long ago, and the present heir is 
enjoying the property.” 

“T certainly did think Mr. Bodley a little 
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out of his head in the matter,” said I, “ but 
I supposed there was such a case still hang- 
ing on.” 

“Out of his head!” laughed the lawyer. 
“ Yes, and he'll never get into it again. You 
should sce him some time when he jumps out 
of it a good distance. I'll be bound he’s 
tearing about now.” 

I was repelled by the man’s apparent 
heartlessness, but I wished to know more, 
and I went on: 

“ But how is he left ignorant, and, may I 
ask, was there any ground for hope when he 
first entertained the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s easily explained,” said Tyrel, 
carelessly, “I manage the matter. He 
came to me at the first, and I thought there 
was a chance, and told him so. We kept at 
it, and when the chance was gone,I could 
not bear to tell him, and pushed the matter 
off, and so I’ve been pushing it off ever since. 
It costs me no labor now. I make a little 
show of business now and then when he gets 
uneasy, and that quiets him. If I were to 
tell him now, it would be all up with the 
poor man,” 

“ But surely this must have been, and be 
now, a tax upon your money and time,” 
said I, with the beginning of a new feeling 
of respect toward this man. 

“So that is your high-toned American 
notion, is it?” laughed he, harshly. “Do 
you think we do every thing for pay? that 
we humor a light-headed old man in order to 
rob his pockets? The less of such comments 
you make in his ears or mine, the better.” 

I was silent from sheer perplexity how I 
could state the matter over again to remove 
an uncalled-for interpretation. Finally I 
gave it up, and asked further: 

“ Does Miss Bodley understand all this?” 

We had just reached Fountain Court, and 
I was slackening my pace. He stopped, 
placed his hand on my shoulder, much as I 
suppose an officer might clap his hand on a 
man he meant to arrest, held it a moment, 
and said: 

“Yes, she does understand it—we both 
understand it, and if you understand me, 
you will hold your tongue about the whole 
business, if you ever see Miss Bodley again.” 

He released me, and with no further words 
strode off. I retreated down the rat-hole 
sort of entrance to my court, an entrance 
so undistinguishable that I should fancy a 
new-comer might have to put up some land- 
mark outside, lest he should go away from 
his home in the morning and never be able 
to find it again; for my part, I always had 
first to discover the linen-draper’s shop next 
door before I could be sure of my port. I 
am ulmost ashamed to confess that the sole 
reason why I was living in Number Three of 
that shabby, dingy court was one of pure 
sentiment. There, in that dirty precinct, 
Blake saw his visions, and there finally was 
Somme by Death, whom he had so far 

utrun that he seemed to have traversed a 
goodly portion of the new country before 
actually transferred to it by the last enemy. 
Mere contact certainly brought ime no share 
in those strange apparitions. The host of 
wise men, of kings, and of shadowy sub- 
stances, known only in the realm of Blake’s 








imagination, all disappeared with him, scarce- 
ly delaying, I fear, to comfort the forlorn 
widow, even though she had, in her hus- 
band’s lifetime, been admitted as a partial 
witness of the spectacle. But in my then 
romantic enthusiasm for Blake’s genius, of 
which I am not a whit ashamed, though now 
a little amused at it, I seized upon the most 
trivial occasions for identifying myself with 
his memory; and indeed I had so worked 
some of his conceptions into my brain that, 
whether I would or not, they inevitably af- 
fected my judgment even upon matters very 
remote apparently from their province. Thus 
it was that this evening, sitting down in my 
lodging, I went over the singular experience 
of the past few hours, unconsciously apply- 
ing to it the touch-stone of Blake’s nature. 

I remembered among the “ Proverbs of 
Hell,” contained in Blake’s “ Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,” an enigmatical one which 
ran—“ The bird a nest, the spider a web, man 
friendship,” and I had conceived it as hint- 
ing at the uses to which men variously put 
friendship, some making of it a soft and 
pleasant shelter, some a trap for the anwary. 
I had myself so long been without friends 
that in the first glad surprise I had flown to 
them, as a bird to its long hidden and lost 
nest ; but now the old skeptical feelings, en- 
gendered by pertinacious solitude, returned 
upon me, and I wondered whether I might 
not be a foolish fly rushing to a silly death. 
“T must act with circumspection, with pru- 
dence,” said I to myself, as I recalled Tyrel’s 
words and my own heedlessness that even- 
ing; and then I laughed as another of Blake’s 
proverbs was suggested by the word—“ Pru- 
dence is a rich, ugly old maid courted by In- 
capacity.” Was Blake my good spirit whis- 
pering these little warnings into my willing 
ears? I looked around the room: it was the 
rear room, the one used by him as kitchen, 
studio, living- and bedroom, and answered 


one or two of these purposes for me now. I- 


fancied again the little, noble-headed man 
bending over his table, while the faithful 
Kate stirred the pot at the fire. The domes- 
tic life of Blake always had interested me, 
little as I knew about it, but I had thought 
of his wife as absorbed gradually into him- 
self, until she came to live only at his mo- 
tion; and now, looking at this picture, the 
figure by the fire dissolved into that of the 
brownish maid whom I had in the evening 
seen engaged in her simple preparation for 
tea-making. I saw her profile again, and 
then I recolleeted that I had forgotten to ask 
her if it were really she whom I had seen 
copying at the museum. “ Well, I will ask 
her to-morrow,” I said to myself, and, in a 
more Christmas frame of mind than I had 
ventured to hope for that afternoon, I went 
to bed. 





THE FLOWER OF SABLE 
ISLAND. 





EW know, and perhaps fewer care to 
know, much abont so dreary a spot as Sa- 
ble Island: probably fewer still would choose 
to make it their place of habitation. Swept 
by the winds of the Atlantic, barren of vege- 





tation, scorched by the summer sun, and ex. 
posed to all the fury of the winter storms, it 
is, as it were, excluded from all the civiliza- 
tion to which it lies so near. The fierce 
blasts of autumn pile the sand—of which it 
is principally composed, and from which it 
takes its name—into shapeless heaps, which, 
settled and congealed by the frosts and snows 
of winter, become small hills, among which 
lie sheltered valleys where the sun shines 
warm. The coast is jagged with rocks, and 
dangerous with breakers, and is dreaded by 
all who go down into that sea in ships. The 
desolate, sandy shore is scooped by the ac- 
tion of the winds and waves into caverns 
where, long after the sun has warmed the 
valleys, the ice glitters and the snow lies 
white. In all the place there is not soil 
enough to bear a tree; but in the sheltered 
nooks earth sufficient may be gathered to 
form a garden, where in the summer the in- 
habitants may rest their sand-wearied eyes 
with the sight of herbs and flowers. 

The inhabitants? Yes, even in Sable 
Island human life is possible. Even there 
human hearts beat joyously, and eyes weep 
tears of sorrow. 

Some years ago—never mind how many 
—there dwelt there an elderly Frenchman of 
the name of André Duroche. What had 
first induced him to select it as his place of 
residence was not then, and will never now 
be, krown. He was poor certainly, but ina 
civilized community he might have earned a 
far better livelihood than he made by attend- 
ing to the light-house which was his charge. 
He appeared to be a man of some education 
and cultivation, had traveled much, and pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of men and 
books; and yet he had lived for fifteen 
years in this desolate and deserted spot by 
his own choice and without seeking change. 
While the subject was new, those who cared 
to speculate upon it had decided that either 
some great wrong-doing or some great grief 
had driven him from the haunts of men; 
but, his harmless life being taken into con- 
sideration, the first theory was soon aban- 
doned. The last remained possible, and 
some bold spirits had even ventured to sound 
André in the hope of solving the mystery, 
but they were met either by baffling evasions 
or a direct refusal to impart any informa- 
tion; and, long before the time of which I 
speak, all speculation had ceased, and André 
pursued his own way unquestioned and unmo- 
lested. 

It was a very quiet way. His household 
consisted of his only child, a daughter, who, 
French as was her father, possessed an Eng- 
lish fairness and purity of feature and com- 
plexion, and spoke English as her mother- 
tongue; the old woman, Scotch by nation and 
a fisherman’s widow, who had accompanied 
‘him to the island as her nurse; and the lad, 
a native of a New England village, who helped 
him tend the light. This singularly -com- 
posed family did not, as is usually the case, 
live in the light-house. The latter stood on 
the point of a high ledge of rock, and was 
easily and safely reached at all times, even 
at high water and in storms; but it was ne- 
cessarily much exposed, and André had pro- 
vided a dwelling for private life secure from 
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winds and waves. Ever in this desert spot 
it had been possible to give it, after years 
of toil and care, a look of home ; it was pro- 
tected by high sand-banks from the winter 
storms, and open to the southern sun; in 
summer a few hardy creepers trailed their 
green vines and displayed their blossoms up 
to the low eaves, and bright flowers made 
the little garden gay ; and even in winter the 
earefully-tended plants in the window, and 
the canary with his cheerful song, reminded 
one in the midst of present desolation of both 
past and future joys. 

Their life was simple. Old Nancy su- 
perintended household matters, and had been 
successively nurse and governess, and was 
now companion, to her young charge; the 
iad performed the rough labor, and assisted 
in the work of the light-house; André’s oc- 
cupations were in the summer to cultivate the 
garden, to fish, and to lay in the stores for 
their long winter captivity ; and in the short 
winter days to educate his daughter, which, 
as she had now reached woman’s estate, was 
atask nearly at an end, At night, summer 
and winter, there was always the care of the 
light. 

Virginie Duroche was eighteen years old. 
She was, if not exactly beautiful, possessed 
of that charm which youth, health, and inno- 
cence combined must always give, and to the 
father who idolized and the nurse who wor- 
shiped her she was of course simply per- 
fect. In infancy her merry voice and thought- 
less happiness had made the gloomy dwelling 
cheerful; as she grew older, and sense and 
wit awoke, her bright sallies and artless en- 
deavors had won her father back to smiles ; 
and now the whole charm of graceful wom- 
anhood was shed over her home. 

It was no doubt a somewhat dull and se- 
cluded life for one so young and naturally 
80 gay; but Virginie never thought of com- 
plaint—she knew no other. Asa child she 
assisted (or hindered) in Nancy’s household 
work, she played her solitary games among 
the sand-hills, and learned faithfully the les- 
sons set her by her father as soon as under 
Nancy’s guidance she had mounted the first 
painful steps in the ladder of knowledge. 
Her grand delight was to accompany her fa- 
ther when he went to the light-house on his 
nightly duty. She loved to see the lamps 
trimmed and the reflectors burnished; to 
look out over the heaving sea (invisible from 
her home) and think of the safety the friend- 
lylight afforded to those upon its treacher- 
ous depths; to listen to the wind which, 
however culm it might be inland, always 
sounded in that exposed spot; to put in or- 
der the few books and papers which em- 
ployed her father during his lonely watch, 
ad arrange for him the couch on which he 
took his rest; or to sit for a few minutes 
% the outer baleony while the darkness fell, 
md the solemn hush of night came down 
over land and sea. But she was never per- 
mitted to remain long. Her father always 
took her home, and left her with a kiss and 
tblessing in Nancy’s care ; while he returned 
towatch the beacon till morning paled its 
friendly rays. 

Virginie’s life was somewhat different 
tow. She had, of late particularly, con- 








ceived a dread of the sea, and employed and 
amused herself as much as possible out of its 
sight and sound. She learned from Nancy, 
for private reasons of her own, all the arts 
of house-keeping which the latter could im- 
part; she had mysterious tasks of needle- 
work, over which she bent with blushes and 
soft, happy smiles ; her books, her birds, and 
her flowers, were to her both occupation and 
delight. I claim for her no wonderful loveli- 
ness, no extraordinary mental exaltation ; 
she was neither a grace nor a muse, but a 
sweet and simple maiden. No rude toil had 
ever fatigued her, no rough contact with 
the world had damped the joyous nature or 
chilled the loving heart. Her own carna- 
tions were no brighter than her blushes, her 
bird’s songs were not gayer than her own. 
Few beyond her home ever saw or knew her; 
but, to the fishermen who sometimes visited 
them, and to those inhabitants of the island 
with whom the long summer days permitted 
occasional intercourse, her bright smile and 
sweet voice were as paintings and music. The 
name by which she was known—given her by 
an old sailor, and readily adopted by others 
—was the Flower of Sable Island. 

Perhaps Virginie might not have been so 
contented in her lonely life had she not had 
her own romance to occupy her mind and 
heart. The visitor, almost as hard to ex- 
clude as death from human homes, had found 
Virginie in her seclusion ; and she not only 
loved and was beloved, but was betrothed. 
Two years before, the sole survivor from a 
wreck had been a young sailor, washed ashore 
near the light-house, and found by André in- 
sensible and apparently dead. His restora- 
tion was long and tedious, and perhaps, when 
Virginie became his nurse, he was not de- 
sirous to hasten a recovery which must ne- 
cessitate his departure. He was young and 
impressible, Virginie was soft and fair, and 
became known to him while fulfilling for him 
those offices of womanly care and kindness 
which are of themselves quite sufficient to 


excite gratitude and almost enough to kin- | 


dle love. The result could not long be 
doubtful. Human nature and the human 
heart are the same everywhere, however dif- 
ferent the surroundings; and the world-old 
deama was enacted, and the world-old story 
told over again, in the wastes of Sable Island. 

André Duroche made no objection. He 
learned to like Floyd Lossing, as the young 
man was called, and was perhaps not averse 
to his child’s securing an efficient protector 
by whom she could be cared for and beloved. 
So, on ascertaining that the account Floyd 
gave of himself was true, and on being as- 
sured that his daughter’s young affections 
were irrevocably fixed, he gave his consent, 
and Floyd and Virginie were solemnly be- 
trothed. 

But Floyd could not marry at once, even 
if André would have allowed it while Virginie 
was still so young. His small savings had 
been invested in the wrecked vessel, and 
were lost, and he must begin the world again. 
That, with youth, hope, and love on his side, 
was not much ; but the separation it must en- 
tail on the young people was a great deal. 
Yet it could not be helped. Floyd could not 


make the means to support a wife on Sable | 





Island, and Virginie could not become his 
wife until he had done so; so, as the surest 
way to a final meeting, they resolved to part, 
and did so with many kisses, protestations, 
and, on Virginie’s side, some tears, and, for 
sole comfort, the hope of the future, and 
Floyd’s assurance that they should meet as 
often as could be. 

That was two years ago, and three times 
Floyd had redeemed his promise and visited 
his betrothed. On the first two occasions 
the wished - for fulfillment of their hopes 
seemed no nearer than before; but the third 
time he left Virginie with a fluttering heart, 
a blushing cheek, and downcast eyes. He 
had a sure prospect of permanent employ- 
ment on shore; he had saved sufficient to 
establish a home for his bride, and perhaps 
before winter, certainly in the succeeding 
spring, he would return and claim her. Here 
was the secret of Virginie’s trembling happi- 


| ness and shy bloom; here was the impulse 


that led her to cultivate housewifely arts, 
the object of the work that occupied her deli- 
cate fingers with an industry unknown be- 
fore. It was all for Floyd—that she might 
be a good and useful as well as a loving wife 
to him. 

Floyd had left her in May, and, as the 
summer waned and the autumn drew on, 
Virginie’s anxiety and unexpressed excite- 
ment grew more and more intense — unex- 
pressed but not unobserved. Old Nancy, 
who watched her nursling with devoted in- 
terest and care, would sometimes, sore against 
her inclination, warn her of the instability of 
all human happiness. “ Ye think too much 
of him, honey,” she would say in her homely 
speech, while the soft look and tone, and the 
tender touch of the rough hand on the bright 
hair, contradicted the words. ‘ There’s no’ 
a man in all the world that’s deserving of all 
thought ye give him. Dinna build too much 
on it, darling of my heart. God knows I 
pray night and day for his safety and your 
happiness; but the sea’s treacherous and 
may be his grave yet, and the heart of man 
is deceitful and he may forget ye still.” 

“ The sea’s treacherous, I know, Nancy,” 
Virginie would reply, with her head upon her 
nurse’s knee, as they sat before the winter 
fire or in the soft spring sunshine at the door. 
“The sea is strong, but God is stronger than 
the sea, and will hear my prayers; and, as 
for forgttting—” the happy, trustful face 
supplied the unuttered words, 

But the time was too near now for any 
more of Nancy’s warnings. She would not 
for the world have dashed her darling’s 
hopes by look or word. August came and 
went; September passed, with all its autumn 
glory of sea and sky; October, veiled in 
cloud-wreaths, joined the long procession, 
and also vanished in the past. The hope de- 
ferred calmed Virginie’s fever of expecta- 
tion, but no shadow of fear or doubt found 
entrance to her mind. If ever Nancy won- 
dered why Floyd had not yet appeared, “ He 
will come when he is ready,” Virginie would 
reply; “he said it might be spring.” And 
when October had departed, when the last 
vestiges of autumn were gone and undis- 
guised winter had set in, she resigned her- 
self to waitagain. Waiting is women’s work ; 
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they know it, and they do not find it hard. 
“T shall not see him now till the spring,” 
said Virginie. “ He will come for me when 
he has made my home. .I would not have 
him come through the rocks and the surf in 
the winter. He will come in the spring.” 

It is daily expectation that wears the 
mind. It is daily disappointment that har- 
asses and makes life a burden to be borne. 
It is a definite time in the future, however 
distant, and patience is easy. When Virginie 
had settled to the satisfaction of her own 
mind that Floyd could not come in the pres- 
ent, she could calmly and contentedly wait 
for the future. She felt no doubt and no 
fear; and the Flower of Sable Island had 
bloomed no more brightly under the June 
sunshine than in November’s blasts and 
snows. 


November is never, at the best of times, 
a cheerful season, and this year it was es- 
pecially bleak and wild. Masses of dark, 
snow-laden clouds trailed their heavy folds 
across the sky; the fierce northeast wind 
hurried over the island, bearing with it sheets 
of sleet and sand, and the roar of the break- 
ers was never silent. The frost-king wears a 
grim aspect sometimes, and he had assumed 
his darkest frown this year on Sable Island. 

One dark and gloomy day toward the end 
of the month was drawing to its close, and 
André Duroche was preparing for his night's 
watch. He had been restless all day; a ner- 
vousness he was unable to control appeared 
to have taken possession of him; his words 
were few and hasty, and his face was hag- 
gard and worn, The evening meal had been 
prepared, but he had tasted nothing; and, 
when he rose to go to the light-house, it was 
in the manner of a man who dreads what he 
is about to do. 

“What ails you, father?” asked Vir- 
ginie, when he came in for the third time after 
an examination of the sky. “The wind is 
high and the clouds are threatening, but we 
have had such nights before.” 

“Nothing, my child, nothing,” he an- 
swered, quickly. Then be hesitated, turned 
again to the door, and again drew back. 
“ There'll be a storm to-night such as we sel- 
dom see," he said, slowly, and as if against 
his will, “ Did you see the yellow stain in the 
south as the sun went down?” Nancy nod- 
ded, and as she looked at him a strange ex- 
pression came over her face, and she put 
down her work and gazed fixedly. 

“Ts it snowing, father?” asked Virginie. 
“ Your sleeve is white.” 

He shivered. 

“ Ay, it’s as thick as a blanket already, 
and the snow’s driving fast.” 

“ Ye must make the lamps do their duty, 
and burn their best,” said Nancy. “ Ye’ll 
maybe never know the good they do this 
night. And, see ye, keep Rody with ye till 
the morn; we hae nae need of him here.” 

André again took up his lantern and 
turned away. Then, apparently by a sudden 
and painful effort, and with a strange light in 
his eyes, he glanced back and beckoned to 
Nancy. She instantly and eagerly obeyed his 
summons, and they went out together into 
the snow. 








“What ails ye, André Duroche? This 
night, of all nights in the year?” 

“You remember the night, then?” he 
asked, hoarsely. 

“ Ay, Iremember. Is it like the 24th of 
November would pass over and I forget? Do 
you forget? But what ails ye? I’ve never 
seen ye this way—” 

“ Nancy,” he interrupted, “ will you watch 
the lamps for me to-night? It may save my 
soul. I am a lost man else—” 

“The saints between us and harm! What 
do ye mean?” 

“Nancy, I was warned last night. 
her.” 


I saw 
“That I may never sin! Tell me how. 
Did ye dream it?” 

“No, Nancy, it was no dream, all the 
worse for me. I had been asleep, an uneasy 
sleep of a few moments, and when I opened 
my eyes she stood before me, as plain as I 
see you now.” 

“She is dead, then,” said Nancy, sol- 
emnly. “The heavens be her bed! I hope 
*tis no sin to say it, forsay it I must and will! 
I believe she was as sinless as the darling 
child within there.” 

“Bless you for that, Nancy; but—O my 
God!” he suddenly exclaimed, as he dropped 
the light and lifted his clasped hands—“ to 
have striven with temptation so long, and to 
yield now! to have baffled Satan for so many 
years, only to fall his prey at last! In this 
last corner of the habitable globe hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy!” 

“ André Duroche, the night is falling fast. 
Be still, and tell me what ye want and what 
ye mean,” 

“She stood before me, Nancy, as though 
she had risen from the grave.” The woman 
crossed herself. “I could not speak or stir, 
but she spoke to me; I heard her words as 
clear as I hear yours now: ‘ André Duroche, 
you did me foul wrong. I sinned a little, but 
I suffered much; and who made you my 
judge? Iam at peace now; but I come to 
remind you of your oath. He has crossed 
your path at last; let the light out to-morrow 
night, and I shall be avenged!’ That was 
all, Naney; but the horror of it has been on 
me ever since ; I see and hear her now.” 

“ Yedreamed it. If she is dead (rest her 
soul!), she is in peace too great to trouble 
herself with this world and its revenges. Let 
it be.” 

“T did not dream. To-night he will be in 
my power, Am I to forget my oath—forego 
my righteous vengeance, and let him go?” 

“For him I say nothing. He brewed his 
ain cup, and it fits that he sud drink it—and 
in God’s time so he will. But revenge is an 
awfw’ thing, André; do not ye take it in 
your ain hand.” 

The man did not seem to hear her. His 
gaze was fixed on the leaden sky, now fast 
darkening, from which the snow was falling 
soft and thick. 

“Tt would be so easy,” he said, musingly 
and as if speaking to himself. “I have but 
to put out the light, and the ship—” 

Nancy saw his meaning at last. Her eyes 
dilated with horror, but her old, spare form 
grew erect with dignity, and her voice took 
the majesty of stern rebuke. 








“ Are-ye mad, André? God grant ye be, 
and that ye do not in your sober senses cop. 
template so frightfu’ a crime. Give me the 
lantern; ye shall not go nigh the lamps this 
night. Stay and guard the darlin’, and before 
ye sleep ask pardon, whether ye meant it or 
not, for the awfu’ thought ye have harbored 
in your mind,” 

He made no answer, but suffered her to 
take the light from his hand, turned away, 
and entered the house. She noticed that he 
moved in a dull, heavy, stupid way, and fol- 
lowed him, to inform Virginie herself of the 
change of plan, It was nothing but the 
truth to say that André was not quite him. 
self, and that she thought it better to take 
the watch; on one or two rare occasions of 
illness the same change had been made, and 
Virginie was quite satisfied. She undertook 
to cheer her father out of his gloomy mood, 
and Nancy was soon on her way, accom- 
panied by Rody, to the light-house. 

The room in which André kept watch 
was just as usual. His perturbation had not 
interfered with the discharge of his daily 
duty. The lamps were all in order, and, with 
the boy’s assistance, Nancy had soon kindled 
the glow which was at once a warning and an 
assurance of safety. When the coals in the 
brazier were lighted and the room had grown 
warm, she took the Bible from the table and 
began to read, while the boy Rody sat in one 
of the windows and watched the snow-flakes 
falling in the gleam outside. — 

But Nancy could not rest, André’s strange 
delusion, as she tried to believe it, dwelt on 
her mind, and she repented having left him 
in his present state alope with Virginie, 
There was no help, so far as she was con- 
cerned ; the lamps must be watched, and as 
certainly André must not on this night be al- 
lowed to approach them ; but she could per- 
form the easy task alone, and, however lone 
ly she might be, she resolved to do so. She 
dismissed Rody; she went with him to the 
lower door, impressing on him to be very 
careful of his young mistress, and warning 
him that it might be well to keep an eye on 
his master if he could do so unobserved. The 
lad promised fidelity and departed, and Nancy 
returned to the upper room alone. 

It is a lonesome thing to sit alone ina 
lighted room, whose black, uncurtained win- 
dows stare at you from all sides, while the 
snow falls and the wind wails without. Dark- 
ness falls early in the end of November; the 
hands of the little clock on the shelf had 
barely reached five when Nancy had lit the 
lamps, and by the time they pointed to nine 
she felt convinced the night would never 
come toanend. She read her Bible devout- 
ly, but, alas! the sacred words soon swam 
before her eyes; she plied her knitting-nee 
dles nervously, but their industrious click 
only served to soothe her into a more drowsy 
state than before. She paced the room, and 
listened to the wind; it was not high—An 
dré’s prognostications of storm had not been 
verified, and she trusted that the remainder 
of his dreams would prove equally untrue. 
“ After all, why sud not I rest a wee?” she 
thought. “I shall never wake all night; 
the lamps are all safe, and I may as well 
close my eyes now as later on.” 
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She went the round of the lamps to see 
that they really were safe—she descended 
the stairs and carefully locked the outer 
door—and returning she disposed herself, 
not on the couch where André was accus- 
tomed to take his rest, but, in order that she 
might not sleep too well or too long, in a 
most uneasy posture, with her arms upon the 
table and her head upon her arms. 

It was a little past nine when Nancy’s 
eyes closed in heavy sleep. The timepiece 
traveled its round once, twice, and Nancy 
had not awakened. The third hour was 
nearly ended, the hands of the dial pointed 
almost to midnight, when cramped, and stiff, 
and dizzy, she came back from her dreams 
to the knowledge of the things of this world. 

Where was she? What had happened ? 
She had closed her eyes on an atmosphere 
of warmth, and on a glow of light; she 
opened them in black darkness, and full upon 
her poured a chill blast of the winter, mid- 
night wind, 

She rubbed her eyes. Was she dream- 
ing? Alas! it was no dream. No gleam en- 
lightened her from the extinguished lamps, 
but by the faint gleam of the dying embers 
in the brazier she discerned the form of An- 
dré Duroche opposite to her on the other 
side of the table, His presence explained all 
—the darkness, the open window, and the 
blast which had aroused her, and suggested 
what might be the awful consequences of 
her fatal sleep. Was he madman or demon ? 
He might have been either, as he sat before 
her, beating the table with his restless fin- 
gers,and with the triumphant malice of grati- 
fied vengeance in his face. Nancy saw at a 
glance the uselessness of speech, and rose, 
sick at heart, to return to her neglected duty ; 
but André stayed her fora moment. “They 
have winked long enough,” he said, “ and you 
may light them when you will; but listen—I 
have heard it twice already—when the third 
time comes I shall know that I have fulfilled 
my oath.” He raised his hand, and, horror- 
stricken as she was, Nancy could not but 
obey his command. 

And it came, and Nancy heard and under- 
stood it but too well. The wind had died 
away, and through the open window came a 


faces, and brightness to faded eyes. Virginie 
Duroche, who was neither faded nor droop- 
ing, and to whom this spring was to be the 
most eventful and the happiest season of her 
life, welcomed each day with a fresh hope 
and a brighter bloom. 

André, gloomy as was his wont, showed 
but little the influence of the cheering season ; 
but even Nancy shook off to some extent the 
oppression that had hung over her like a 
cloud through the winter, much to Virginie’s 
wonderment and distress. For many a long 
week, indeed, after that terrible November 
night, had the remembrance of it haunted 
the old woman like a phantom horror never 
to be shaken off: day after day had she 
feared to approach the sea, lest it should 
cast at her feet the ghastly tokens of the 
wreck: night after night had she trembled 
to close her eyes, dreading to live aguin those 
awful moments in her dreams. But time 
passed and brought no sign. No fragment, 
not the smallest, ever came to shore to tell 
that a goodly vessel had been swallowed by 
the waves. Home was as peaceful as ever; 
Virginie smiled her gay smiles and trilled 
her gay songs; the bird warbled and the 
flowers bloomed; till at last Nancy was 
tempted to think, and tried hard to believe, 
that the fearful cry which was the only evi- 
dence of the consequences of her sin (for 
so she deemed her almost involuntary slum- 
ber) had been but the invention of her fancy, 
or the wail of the winter wind. 

It was far on in May before Virginie, glad 
as she was to escape from her winter bond- 
age, ventured to extend her walks far from 
home. Indeed, she rarely left home now, for 
every day brought nearer the chance of 
Floyd’s coming, and suppose she were away 
when he arrived! She sometimes climbed 
the sand-hills to gaze out over the sea; but 
more frequently she busied herself in some 
employment that would be either pleasurable 
or profitable to Floyd. Floyd—nothing but 
Floyd now—filled her thoughts and her heart. 

She came one day to Nancy dressed for a 
walk. 

“T am going down on the shore, ma 
bonne,” she said. “ Something tells me I shall 





long, despairing ery, more like the shriek of | 


lost spirits than the utterance of any thing 
on earth. The roar of the distant breakers, 
and the dash of the waves at the foot of the 
tower, stifled the wrench of splitting timbers 
and the crash of falling spars ; but they could 
not drown that piercing cry of human agony 
—the wail that went up from the pitiless 
midnight sea to the relentless midnight heav- 
ens, from the doomed and dying crew. 

The woman fell upon her knees. 

“*And at midnight there wasacry made, 
Behold, the bridegroom cometh!’ God for- 
give you and me, André Duroche, the blood of 
those we have sent this night to their mar- 
Tlage-bed in the sea!” 


Spring comes, even to Sable Island, and 
there as elsewhere in her genial smiles the 
gloomy cruelty of Winter is all forgotten. 
April breezes, May sunshine and showers, 
Work their will everywhere, and bring buoy- 
‘cy to drooping hearts, smiles to sombre 





see him to-day—but I am restless—I cannot 
wait at home. I want the foam on my cheek 
and the breeze in my hair, Kiss me—I am 
going down on the shore where the north 
wind blows.” 

Nancy watched the lithe figure disappear 
over the nearest hill, ‘God grant he may 
come!” she said; “ but the time grows long. 
My mind misgives me—he sud hae been 
here before.” 

The day wore on, and the sun shone and 
the wind blew; but no Floyd came, and no 
Virginie returned. The mid-day meal was 
over, the sun was already sinking, the shad- 
ows of the sand-hills grew long and dark, 
and at last Nancy became alarmed and sum- 
moned André, 

“Ye’ll have to gae seek the child, An- 
dré,” she told him, “She's been gone since 
morn, and no sign. She'll hae lost her way 
amang the rocks, ere now.” 

“*No fear, Nancy. She knows them as 
well as you or I.” 

“She went north, and the caves are deep 





and dark along the shore. If ye dinna gae, 
Ill gae mysel’! ‘Tis late enough now.” 

André prepared to start, his own face as- 
suming a look of anxiety when he heard how 
long Virginie had been absent ; and Nancy, 
who, once alarmed, felt her fears gather 
fresh force by expression, resolved to accom- 
pany him. It was a walk of some length to 
the north shore. They knew all Virginie’s 
favorite haunts and searched them, but Vir- 
ginie was not there. They called, they exam- 
ined every sheltered nook, André ascended 
the highest point he could find and gazed 
eagerly round, Nancy wrung her hands and 
made the rocks resound with hoarse cries 
for her darling, but all in vain. No answer- 
ing call reached their listening ears, no flut- 
ter of her garments met their watchful eyes, 

“We must search the caves one by one, 
Nancy; she has most likely fallen asleep in 
one of the caves.” 

Nancy strove to agree, but she could not 
utter the words. She felt in her heart how 
unlikely was the supposition. 

And by this time the sun was low, and 
the caves were growing dim. In and out, 
among the rocks, through the sand - hills, 
and among the water-worn caverns, went the 
seekers, with hearts growing heavier and 
hopes growing fainter each moment that 
flew. They separated, they met again, they 
searched apart and together, till they thought 
they had examined every inch of ground. 

“Ts it best to look here, Nancy?” They 
had stopped before a narrow aperture in the 
rocks, almost drifted up with sand. ‘Is there 
room for her to have passed in, do you think ? 
Shall we search here ?” 

“ What sud take her into that hole?” 
demanded Nancy, who spoke roughly to con- 
ceal the indefinable dread that had crept over 
her. ‘ But, maybe, ’tis as well to look. Hae 
ye a light wi’ ye?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, and passed in, she 
following close upon his steps. The cave was 
quite dark, for, though the entrance admitted 
them, they in entering excluded the faint day- 
light that yet remained. André struck a 
light, but his hand shook, and he dropped 
the feeble spark upon the ground. “Call, 
Nancy,” he whispered. “I thought I saw 
some one there,” 

She called, “ Virginie!” but no answer 
came. “The cave’s empty,” she said, “ but 
strike another light.” Then, as she felt him 
tremble, she took it from him, and in her 
firmer fingers its blaze illuminated the cavern 
with a faint glow, and the seekers saw that 
their search was ended. The cave was not 
empty — it contained two figures. Before 
them, where the winter waves had cast him, 
and the winter winds had drifted his tomb 
around him, Floyd lay stretched, stiff and 
silent; and beside him lay Virginie, where 
she had fallen senseless, clasping his cold 
hand. His promise and her presentiment 
were both fulfilled — they had met in the 
spring ! 


Did Virginie die? No. Did she go 
mad? No. To soft and gentle natures such 
as hers, resignation comes more naturally 
than rebellion, and youth and health are 
hard to kill. She never knew that to the 
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hand of her own father she in all human 
probability owed her lover’s death and the 
desolation of her life. She never knew that 
Floyd’s anxiety to be with her had led him, 
in the fatal winter season, into the fated ship 
supposed by her father to contain his mortal 
foe. She never knew that all those winter 
months, when she with gay songs and happy 
heart, was preparing for the life they were to 
share together, he had lain so near her, ice- 
bound, stiff, and silent, with the wind sing- 
ing his requiem and the sand for his shroud. 
Nancy guessed it all; the terrible mystery 
was clear to her; but she kept the secret, as 
the winds and waves had done. 

But the Flower of Sable Island drooped 
and faded ; her day was ended ere it had well 
begun. Smiles and songs were laid aside 
with the marriage-garments she was never to 
wear, and her life henceforth knew but one 
task—the tendance of the poor, foolish fa- 
ther, who never, from the moment that he saw 
the destruction which his hand had wrought, 
recovered sense again, Virginie believed 
it was grief for her alone that had so afflicted 
him, and Nancy never undeceived her; her 
one duty was the care of him, her one mourn- 
ful pleasure the rearing of flowers with which 
to deck Floyd’s grave. 

Nancy still inhabits the cottage, but the 
light-house is in other hands. She stays, she 
says, in the hope that dragging out her life 
in the haunted scene of her sin and sorrow 
may expiate the past. She is alone; and in 
the sheltered nook where Floyd was buried 
there are now three graves instead of one. 





THE PERUVIAN AMAZON 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES* 


NOTES FROM A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL. 


IV. 


June 1st.—To-day reached the mouth of a 
small, rapid river, entering into the Pachitea, 
on the right side of the latter. This, one of 
our old poperos told us, was called “ Yuyu 
Pichis,” or “ False Pichis,” from the fact 
that it had once been mistaken for the river 
Pichis by a priest, who was traveling up the 
Pachitea. There was a fine sand-bank here 
for a camping-ground, and it had certainly 
been used as such by some padre on a former 
occasion, as he had stuck out « few plantain- 
trees for the benefit of himself and crew on 
some return-day. This old popero, as well as 
several other Indians among our canoe-crews, 
belongs to one of the missionary stations on 
the Ucayali; and, on a former occasion, 
when some of the padres had passed from 
the Ucayali to Ocopa in the Andes Moun- 
tains, had accompanied them up the Pachitea 
and Palcazu to the mouth of the Mayro. 
For this reason they were procured to accom- 
pany our expedition, The remarkable man- 
ner in which Indians recollect landmarks and 
measure distances would, at first, before re- 
flecting that they have little else with which 
to charge their memories, strike one with 
wonder. And, as these long miles had been 
wearily toiled over before, and measured by 
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the falling of many a dis-honest drop of 
sweat, it was not strange that they now re- 
membered every gravel-bed and turn in the 
river. We endeavor always to stop for the 
night on a sand-spit, or on an island, so that 
the view will be unobstructed for at least a 
few yards around us. These suitable camp- 
ing- points occur at long intervals on the 
Pachitea; but our old Indian recollects them 
every one, and so regulates the speed of the 
canoes that we almost invariably reach one 
in time to prepare for the night. 

Our manner of asking for and receiving in- 
formation from these ancient mariners is very 
interesting. One of our party is of rather a 
restless disposition, and at least a dozen times 
a day inquires of the popero in his canoe, in 
bad Spanish and worse Inca, how far we have 
to go before coming to the next stopping- 
place. The old “ aborigine ” looks at him 
for a while in silence, and then, if deigning 
any reply at all, does it by majestically ex- 
tending his bony arm in the direction we are 
going up the river, and then, slowly waving 
his hand back and forth an interminable 
number of times, makes a downward swoop 
toward his feet—all of which signifies that 
we will change our direction as many times 
as he has waved his hand—and then make a 
straight pull for the camping-ground. 

A few days since we met with a serious mis- 
fortune in the upsetting of the pilot’s boat, 
causing the loss of his gun and fishing-tackle. 
This man is a Brazilian Indian, but the regular 
pilot of one of the Peruvian steamers, and is 
accompanying us on this expedition in order 
to become acquainted with this river, so as to 
bring his boat up. In addition to bis knowl- 
edge of sand-banks, currents, etc., he is one 
of the most magnificent huntsmen I ever 
saw, and, up to the time of his loss, kept us 
supplied with an abundance of fine game. 
Of course, the variety of animal life differs 
with the country through which we are pass- 
ing. For a considerable distance after enter- 
ing the Pachitea the banks were steep, and 
the country elevated, as a general thing; and 
in the space of three days this Indian gave 
us at least fifteen varieties of game, all deli- 
cious eating. Now, we are dependent upon 
our salt-fish and rice, with an occasional meal 
of canned meat, helped out by such large 
animals as can be struck by a ball from an 
army-carbine shot from a canoe; or such 
game as can be killed along the bank by one 
of the commission who fortunately possesses 
a breech-loading shot-gun. So far, there do 
not seem to be many turtle in this river. 
There is, however, one reptile, highly prized as 
food in this country, the iguana, In the last 
few days we have seen a good many of them, 
but have not succeeded in capturing any. It 
is an immense green lizard, with a notched 
back and a pouch under the throat, and from 
nose to tip of tail measures from six to seven 
feet. The Other day, while ascending some 
rapids, we shot one on an overhanging tree. 
We could not stop; and, although the blood 
was trickling from it, it held on until the 
last canoe had passed, and then dropped into 
the water. The Indians, when they catch 


the iguana, frequently secure it by making a 
loop in the tail and hanging it over a stake. 
Strange to say, we never find any fruit fit 

















to eat growing wild in the forest. The only 
approximation to an edible fruit which I have 
seen since entering the Pachitea is a variety 
of the palm-nut, known as the vegetable 
ivory, and which, in its soft state, tastes like 
a piece of slippery-elm bark, and is about 
as tempting. As our time is limited in con. 
sequence of not being able to take many 
supplies, and as we can form no idea as to 
the distance we may have to traverse, every 
minute has to be devoted to the legitimate 
duty of pushing the survey as rapidly as pos. 
sible up the river; and, therefore, we cannot 
enter the forest for any distance from the 
river-bank, Consequently, my remarks em- 
brace only a narrow belt of country on both 
sides of the river, and about a mile each in 
width. But, from the position of the moun. 
tains and the character of the banks, I should 
think that there was a similarity in the coun. 
try far back from both banks, a great deal 
of high land, never overflowed, and suitable 
on the Pachitea for farming and grazing. 

June 4th.—This morning, at eleven a. m., 
we arrived at the confluence of the Paleazu 
and Pichis Rivers, which form the Pachitea, 
The Pichis is a fine, deep-looking stream; 
and, as soon as we obtain observations at 
this point, we will commence its explora. 
tions. As it is an entirely unknown and 
unexplored river, we look forward to it 
with great interest. Since our experience 
at “Chonta Isla,” we have tried no more 
flat-top houses, always stopping for the 
night in time to allow the Indians to build a 
sharp-roofed one. They erect it in an in- 
credibly short time. Each Indian carries a 
big knife at his waist ; and saplings for frame- 
work, palm-leaves for thatch, and bark to 
supply the use of pails, are all close at hand. 
In fifteen minutes they would put up a shel- 
ter large enough to accommodate the whole 
commission, and proof against a hard shower, 
As we might have to remain for several days, 
we constructed quite a substantial shelter at 
this point, with the hope of finding it in 
good preservation upon our return down the 
river. 

June 6th.—Mouth of river Pichis—latitude 
9° 54’ 9” south; longitude 74° 58’ 45" west 
of Greenwich ; distance from Brazilian fron- 
tier, twelve hundred and fifty-six miles ; ele- 
vation above sea, 188.865 metres. After hav- 
ing remained here for two days, for the 
purpose of determining the position of the 
mouth of the river, at 10.50 a. m. we entered 
the Rio Pichis, and took up the line of sail 
for its head-waters. Here, our Peruvian don, 
after having taken charge of our letters for 
the United States, with many protestations 
of friendship and good wishes for our brill- 
iant success, left us. His destination was 
Lima, by way of the city of Huanuco ; and 
which in order to reach he had to go thirty 
miles up the river Palcazu in canoes, and 
then take the trail kept open by the padres 
in their annual visits from the stations om 
the Ucayali to and from the College of Ocopa, 
the headquarters of the Franciscan Order, in 
Peru. The water of the Pichis is, at this 
particular time of the year, quite clear; and 
the current, and the appearance of the banks, 
indicate a bold stream flowing through @ 
pampacountry. The indications of animal lif 
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have certainly increased, both banks being cov- 
ered with enormous tracks, while the woods 
seem to be alive with monkeys. One vari- 
ety, a large, ugly, black monkey, seems to be 
yery abundant. They are considered a great 
delicacy, and are much sought after by our 
Indians as an article of food, They usually 
kill them during the interval between our 
stopping for the night and dark. The crew of 
my canoe were particularly good huntsmen ; 
and after they had feasted all night on monkey, 
there were generally three or four of our an- 
eestors with singed skins, and agonized and 
distorted countenances, scattered about in 
the bottom of the canoe for lunch next day. 
They had, moreover, been cooked woodcock- 
fashion. The water isso clear that we can 
see the fish three or four feet below the sur- 
face, and our Indians are constantly punch- 
ing and hitting at them with their poles and 
paddles. One fish, called the vaza, we find 
very common in shallow water close to sand- 
banks and islands. It furnishes a good tar- 
get for a fishing- spear, and, when landed 
into a canoe, creates quite a commotion until 
its tail is chopped off. The [Indians report 
the sting of this fish to be extremely painful. 
In appearance it is something like a beef’s liv- 
er when spread out. 
known as ray. 

At about four o’clock Pp. mM. we stopped 
for the evening on a smooth, hard sand-spit, 
running out into the water from the vertical 
forest-wall, and commenced the erection of 
our shelters for the night. For, from the fre- 
quency of showers, now that we had reached 
the hills, and as a protection against the 
dew also, we found these to be indispensable. 
I don’t think any of our party experienced 
that glorious sensation said to be produced 
by standing where the foot of white man 
has never trod; and, after posting our guard, 
with rather more careful instructions than 
usual, we were soon wrapped in slumber. 
About midnight I was awakened by hearing 
some one run rapidly by my head, and was 
immediately brought to consciousness by 
hearing the sergeant report that a canoe and 
Indians were absent. We were soon all fully 
aroused, and, upon the rolls being called, 
found that eight of our Indians had desert- 
ed. But what we were most concerned 
about was to ascertain what quantity of our 
small stock of provisions they had taken 
with them. Upon examination, we found 
that they had taken the smallest canoe, 
stocked it with supplies necessary to take 
them down to the mouth of the Pachitea 
River, and had carried off some knives and 
axes. In many respects this was a most un- 
fortunate occurrence for us, from the fact that 
it took away not only our lightest-draught 
canoe, but that we lost some of our oldest 
and most experienced boatmen also; and its 
demoralizing effect upon the other Indians 
was very great. They deserted through fear 
of the Campa Indians, who, report said, in- 
habited the shore of this river. This de- 
sertion necessitated our leaving still anoth- 
er canoe, in order to have crews sufficient 
for those we carried; for the increasing 
swiftness of the current compels us to 
strengthen each boat’s crew. After this 
some of our party remained awake until 


It belongs to the species | 








morning. Then we held a council of war, 
and determined to rely no more upon our In- 
diavs and soldiers, except for propelling the 
canoes and for buiiding shelters. Even 
these duties we expected to force from them 
only by keeping constantly before them the 
fear of being thrashed or shot. At present 
our situation is this: six gentlemen are pene- 
trating a country of which nothing is known, 
except that it is inhabited by the most pow- 
erful and warlike tribe in Peru, which, for 
the last seventy years, has killed all persons 
who have attempted to come among them; 
that our only mode of entrance or retreat is 
in canoes, these canoes being manned by half- 
breeds and Indians, who are seeking an op- 
portunity to run away with them and our 
provisions; thus leaving us two hundred 
miles within the territory of a cannibal tribe, 
and with no supplies. In other words, we 
have a foe within the camp as well as one 
without, So, from this time forth, until we 
return, there will be a regular watch kept by 
the younger members of the commission. 

June 10th.—The river is holding its own 
splendidly. It is a deep, clear stream, and 
the banks are becoming higher and better 
defined. There are numerous playas of white 
pebbles and quantities of fish, The scenery 
is beautiful, numerous blue and dark-green 
mountain spurs and ranges being visible in 
the distance. There is not much change in 
the vegetation. The forest-trees are possibly 
a little taller and of harder fibre than those 
lower down the river. The woods are filled 
with turkeys and ronsocos. The turkeys are 
not timid, and we kill quite a number of them 
some days without its interfering with our 
progress. 

The ronsocos are sleepy-looking beasts, 
and we often catch them napping close to 
the water’s edge. Even when you can ap- 
proach within a few feet, it is almost impos- 
sible to kill them, so great is the amount of 
vitality that they possess. I have often seen 
them, with several large army-bullets in their 
bodies, jump into the river, dive out of sight, 
and swim a long distance, and, when attempt- 
ing to crawl up the opposite bank, fall back 
dead. 

To-day, when we stopped for dinner, there 
was a herd of eight feeding on a playa, the 
largest weighing some two hundred pounds. 
They had never seen the face of a white 
man, or had heard the report of a gun; but 
instinct seemed to warn them of danger, and 
they all ran away before we could get within 
range. 

On account of the serious illness of one 
of our party, we had to lie over to-day ; and 
to-night experienced the furies of a tropical 
thunder-storm, accompanied with some wind. 
For a considerable time we were kept in a 
state of uneasiness from fear of the falling 
of some immense trees standing around us, 
for along the river’s course, both above and 
below, there was constantly borne to us the 
resounding crash of some huge forest-king 
as he fel] and was buried in the soft alluvium. 
After the storm had passed, and quietness 
reigned in the camp, we were visited by a 
huge ronsoco that, in snuffing around, put 
his cold snout into a man’s face, and imme- 
diately the whole camp was aroused by two 








shots from a double-barreled gun. The ani- 
mal took to the water, but, that being very 
shallow at this point, we succeeded in cap- 
turing it. 

To-day we found the first traces of man 
on this river—a log, evidently cut with some 
sharp instrument. 

June 11th.—At an early hour we got un- 
der way. We saw a great deal of game 
to-day, and tested most satisfactorily the su- 
periority of breech-loading arms and fowling- 
pieces, Passed a hut and several signs of 
Campa Indians, and stopped for the night on 
a gravel island with a few stunted bushes in 
the'ventre. This, at first, appeared to be a 
mal paso ; but, upon examination, we found 
a sufficiency of water on one side of it. Here 
we found a small red-deer, but he swam the 
river, and disappeared into the forest before 
we could get a shot. 

We found some handsome specimens of 
agate and jasper, and the Indians said that 
there was gold in the sand; but we saw none. 
Although the current has increased, we find 
that we make the same number of miles each 
day, owing to the fact that the men in each 
crew are becoming more accustomed to work- 
ing together. Ten miles is about an average 
day’s traveling up-stream. The men are be- 
coming more and more frightened every day; 
and we know that at the full of the first ar- 
rows among them they will all attempt to go 
overboard. 

June 13th—The current has increased 
considerably, and the banks in some places 
are quite rocky. We are now among the 
hills, and the mountains appear not far dis- 
tant. One at first sight would not be struck 
with any very great difference in the vegeta- 
tion of the mountains and lowlands. 

To-day we saw two large snakes, one of 
which we killed. Early in the day we seemed 
to get into a thickly-inhabited region, passing 
several Campa huts, one chacra, and five bdal- 
sas. The balsas are nicely made, and ap- 
parently with kni¥es or axes. Along the 
banks are very fresh footprints of Indians 
and the remains of fires but recently aban- 
doned. 

About three p. m. we heard the Campas in 
the woods, beating on their tambours; and 
their huts and dalsas increased in number as 
we advanced. Our Indians were here seized 
with more than an ordinary panic, and things 
generally had a squally look. At six Pp. M. 
we stopped for the night at some deserted 
huts on a small playa. A large tributary 
empties into the Pichis here; and, as we ex- 
pected, we found that we were near the head 
of canoe-navigation. We named this tribu- 
tary Herrera-yacu, in honor of a Peruvian 
major who accompanied the expedition, and 
we determined its mouth, which was six 
miles above the head of steam-navigation on 
the Pichis, to be in latitude 10° 20'3" south ; 
longitude 74° 54’ west of Greenwich ; dis- 
tance from the Brazilian frontier, thirteen 
hundred and thirty miles. 

The place where we heard the tambour is 
only two miles distant. It seems to be a 
kind of outpost or headquarters for their 

fishing-parties when they come down from 
the hills, as there are signs of a path and a 
kind of yard for building balsas, These bal- 
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sas are each built of the same number of 
logs, and are of a uniform size. They are 
each composed of five logs, about twelve or 
fifteen feet long, neatly skinned, and with the 
ends pointed. These are then laid side by 
side, and kept in position by cross-pieces fast- 
ened to them by pins made of chonta-wood 
almost as hard as iron, Our canoes are 
drawn up and all ready for any emergency, 
and we will sleep on our arms to-night. 

June 14th.—At six a. M. we started up the 
Herrera-yacu, leaving in the huts we had oc- 
eupied some little presents for any Campas 
that might visit them in our absence. After 
ascending the river for a few miles, it becfme 
unnavigable for canoes, and we returned to 
its mouth, and started up the left branch, or 
main river, At six Pp. M. we stopped for the 
night on a sand playa, Last night our camp 
was admirably situated for our being sur- 
prised by Indians, the bushes and cane grow- 
ing right up close to our heads as we lay 
asleep, and we accordingly kept a good look- 
out. About midnight, being on watch, and 
while talking to the major, who could not 
sleep, we heard three distinct whistles, and a 
second or two afterward three others in re- 
ply, a little farther within the jungle. He 
jumped up, and we both made the rounds 
with cocked revolvers, but, after creeping 
and listening for half an hour, could dis- 
cover nothing. We then called up some of 
our Indians, who also had heard the noise; 
and one old man expressed the opinion that 
it might be a bird called the “ papa-mamma,” 
by the Indians, and alma perdida by the 
Peruvians. We were neither of us inclined 
to sleep, so, after my watch was over, the 
major brought out some cigarettes and ca- 
chaga, and we took seats on the edge of a ca- 
noe, and sat for a long time talking. He 
told me the story of this bird, and moreover 
much concerning the Campas. This is the 
legend about the bird: “ According to an 
Indian tradition, there was once an Indian 
whose family consisted éf a wife and one 
beautiful little child, about three years old. 
On one occasion, the father having gone hunt- 
ing, and not returning at the accustomed time, 
the wife became uneasy, and went in search 
of him. After seeking him for a long time, 
she, at last, found him, he having lost his 
way, and rejoicing they returned. together. 
But, when they reached home, and found 
their child missing, their joy was turned into 
grief. For days and nights they hunted and 
hunted, and calle? and called, being enticed 
farther and farther into the forest by the 
wailing cry of ‘Papa-mamma! papa-mam- 
ma!’ However, after vainly searching for 
a long time, they finally gave up in despair. 
But, every night after this, they were visited 
by a bird, that sat near the hut and uttered 
this low, clear cry, ‘Papa-mamma! Papa- 
mamma!’ and which they supposed to be 
the soul of their lost child, or, as the Peru- 
vians have it, alma perdida—‘lost soul.’” 
The bird certainly has the talent of imitating 
more than one sound, or else we heard the 
lost soul of some old Campa Indian. Itis a 
strange fact that the children of these sav- 
ages, born and reared amid the wild animals 
of this immense jungle, should address their 





a tone as tender and with the same accent as 
that of any pampered little brat of enlight- 
ened and refined parents. We account for 
it by the fuct that it is, of all other sounds, 
the simplest and the most easily uttered by 
the human lips. 

The Campa Indians inhabit the hills and 
spurs of the eastern Cordilleras, among which 
the tributaries of the Ucayali and Pachitea 
take their rise. As a general rule, these In- 
dians never come down to the river except 
when on the war-path, or during the low- 
water season, when they make expeditions for 
turtle and fish. Like all other nations that in- 
habit a mountainous country, they are fiercer, 
hardier, and more powerful, than their ngigh- 
bors of the lowlands, who hold them in the 
greatest dread. In the year 1712, a priest 
of the order of St. Francis established a 
college at the village of Ocopa, in the An- 
des Mountains, and a short distance from 
Jauxa. From this station, and through a 
great part of this Campa country, there went 
forth priests and the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church, so that, in 1742, there had been 
established, near the Cero de la Sal, and in the 
Pajonal, ten towns; and it is said that there 
were ten thousand converts. But, in this 
year, an Indiar, who had been converted and 
baptized as Juan Santos, and who had been 
educated as a priest, arrived among his peo- 
ple, and told them that he was a prophet, 
and that the other priests were deceiving 
them. The result was, the immediate death 
of all priests and white persons in their ter- 
ritory ; and, from that time to this, no whites 
have been able either to establish themselves 
in that country, or to hold safe communication 
with them. Many times since, priests, with 
strong bodies of Christianized Indians, and in 
some instances escorts of regular soldiers, have 
endeavored to penetrate into their country, 
but in every case they have been attacked, and 
very few have escaped to tell the tale. The 
government of Peru is set at defiance by this 
powerful tribe; and at the fort of San Ra- 
mon, a frontier fort on the river Chancha- 
mayo, where there is a large garrison of Pe- 
ruvian soldiers, these soldiers are allowed to 
bathe or not, just as it suits the fancy of 
the Indians who hold the opposite bank of 
the little stream on which the fort is situ- 
ated. Only a short time ago, a priest, who 
was on a visit to this fort, was invited to 
baptize some children, but he had no sooner 
gotten out into the shallow water, with the 
child in his arms, than he was fired upon by 
the Indians; and, although he was badly 
wounded, and dragged himself back under 
cover, the troops were afraid to retaliate. 
Although the sworn enemy of the white 
man, they communicate with him sufficiently 
through other tribes, and in indirect ways, to 
enable them to procure knives and axes—the 
only things, indeed, that the Indians of this 
country really. care for. 
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RESTES and I happened to be visiting 
at the same country-house, when I ob- 
served that he was growing very good-na- 


parents as “ papa-mamma,” and this, too, in | tured. Now, this is fatal to Orestes, who is 





nothing if not captious. He is like the red. 
pepper, utterly useless if not intensely bit. 
ing. So, as I felt it to be the duty of every 
guest to try and enliven the circle, I deter. 
mined to say something to rouse his ire, 

“T have been reading a French novel—ag 
delightful French novel—lately.” 

This was my first gun. 1 knew it would 
wake the echoes, if nothing more. 

“ Yes, I dare say you have,” answered the 
enemy, “ fifteen of them at least, and each 
one worse than the last.” 

“T admit the number, but hesitate at the 
classification: the last one was a great deal 
better than any of the rest of them.” 

“ And that was not saying much, I will be 
bound. False sentiment, false morality, and 
ingenious excuses for breaking one’s mar- 
riage-vows, finding anybody else’s husband or 
wife more agreeable than your own—I de- 
spise the whole set of them.” 

“But they will do you no harm, for you 
have no marriage-vows to break.” 

“T do not intend to read works on the 
profession of burglary, simply because I do 
not intend to be a burglar—that negative 
reason would not make the literature of the 
‘jimmy’ or the picklock interesting to me— 
nor do I as at present advised wish to read 
the false sentiment of the French school. It 
does not amuse me.” 

“Don’t you enjoy the wit, vivacity, ab- 
sorbing interest, and intense knowledge of 
human nature, which the French story-tellers 
show ?” 

“Oh, yes; I like the ingenuity of the 
French mind, but their ‘intense knowledge 
of human nature,’ as you say, I hate. It 
means diving with the dissecting knife into 
the morbid and diseased portions of the poor, 
imperfect thing we call human nature, and 
rouses in us at the best a regret that we have 
such a corrupt side to us; or it does worse— 
it rouses in us a tendency to indulge in the 
passions, and particularly the passion of tulk- 
ing about our own emotions. The French 
novel is full of that temptation.” 

“ What do you mean by temptation? Of 
all the vocabulary of the undeterminate emo- 
tions, I consider the word ‘ temptation’ as 
. the least explained.” 
| “Oh, you must go to the doctors of the 
law and language for your definitions. I am 
not going to be balked of my attack on 
French novels. I think they have done great 
harm to the world, particularly the Americen 
world. I think they have brought about 
this imbecile notion of the femme incomprise. 
Our grandmothers had no such notions. 
They were glad to have a roof over their 
heads, and to be allowed to help build up the 
family honor, and to regard home as sacred, 
and to rear their families in decency and 


purity. They had no time to be ‘ incom- 
My 8,’ ” 





“Poor grandmothers! I always think 
of that excellent witticism, that ‘ the Puritan 
mothers had to endure all that the Puritan 
fathers did—and the Puritan fathers, too!’ 
Don’t you think the Puritan fathers must 
have been a trifle dull sometimes ? ” 

“No; excellent, good, truthful, square- 
toed gentlemen.” 





“T suppose you think they went out and 
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aqueezed poor old Giles Cory to death be- 
tween two stones, or hung a witch or two, and 
came in to their dinners in a very amiable 
frame of mind, don’t you, Orestes ?” 

“Yes. No doubt these amusements qui- 
eted the natural man. They worked off orig- 
inal sin in that way, and came home in a 
frame of mind the most amiable and loving.” 

“ Well, you see husbands nowadays have 
none of these resources. Instead of squeez- 
ing old Giles Cory to death, they are pressed 
to death in Wall Street or elsewhere them- 
selves, and they are obliged to bring home 
rather incomplete tempers. I have read of 
two suicides, in to-day’s paper, of unhappy 
wives, and two cases of women who have 
been kicked to death.” 

“ Yes,” said Orestes, “ as the Western hu- 
morist remarked, ‘ the season for sitting on 
circular saws has opened,’ referring to the 
periodicity with which that unique, or seem- 
ingly unique, excitement passes over the 
American mind—so the season has now ar- 
rived for wife-murder and suicide, The child- 
stealing mania has been nipped in the bud by 
the publicity of the poor Charley Ross case ; 
but if Charley Ross had been found, we 
should have had all the dear little four- 
year-olds captured by prowling monsters. 
However, to return to the French novels, I 
think they have led to the frequency of di- 
voree. The French cannot be divorced be- 
cause of their church. We can, and are, in- 
stead of compromising the thing.” 

“I do not agree with you that divorces 
are frequent, or the domestic morality of 
our society light. We hear very much of di- 
vorce, which proves that it is a rare thing 
and a terrible thing. I claim that there are 
more happy homes, more congenial marriages, 
in our country than any other, except per- 
haps England, from which we derive our 
ideas, Human nature is imperfect, and tem- 
pers do not always agree, so that people 
must sometimes separate. But it is wonder- 
ful to me to see how many live together hap- 
pily.” 

“Yes,” said Orestes, “ when you consider 
what very uninteresting, fractious, extrava- 
gant, proud, discontented creatures American 
women are! For my part, I want to go back 
and marry Madame du Deffand. Since you 
are so fond of French heroines, won’t you 
condescend to read me Horace Walpole’s de- 
scription of her—or perhaps you do not read 
English ?” 

“ Orestes,” said I, “ you are insufferable ! 
However, since you have never succeeded in 
making one of those uninteresting, fractious, 
extravagant, proud, discontented creatures 
consent to the horrible tyranny of the mar- 
riage relation with you, I will consent to read 
you the description.” 

“Well, read it slowly and distinctly; so 
few of you women can read aloud decently— 
an accomplishment worth far more than your 
piano-playing or your very poor singing— 
worth more than your water-colors or your 
attempts at oils.” Thus Orestes! 

“ By all means, let us have Horace Wal- 
pole, however poorly read, rather than Ores- 
tes in his present mood!” So I began: 
“*She was easy and volatile, yet judicious 
and acute, sometimes profound, and some- 








times superficial; she had a wit, playful, 
abundant, and well-toned’ (delightful expres- 
sion ! ), ‘an admirable conception of the ridic- 
ulous, and great skill in exposing it; a turn 
for satire, which she indulged, not always in 
the best-natured manner, yet with irresisti- 
ble effect ; powers of expression, varied, ap- 
propriate, flowing from the source ; and curi- 
ous without research ; a refined taste for let- 
ters, and a judgment both of men and books; 
in a high degree enlightened and accurate. 
As her parts had been happily thrown to- 
gether by Nature, they were no less happy 
in the circumstances which attended their 
progress and development. They were re- 
fined, not by a course of solitary study, but 
by desultory reading, and chiefly by a living 
intercourse with the brightest geniuses of 
her age.’ ” 

“Oh, the charming, brilliant, feminine 
creature!” interrupted Orestes; “no blue- 
stocking, with theories, you see, but receptive, 
taking all that was good out of every mind 
she came near, by force of sympathy, and re- 
jecting all that was crass, coarse, and poor; 
not learned, and yet to have known her was a 
liberal education.” 

“ Now you are praising her for her op- 
portunities, not her natural qualities. She 
had the advantage of ‘ knowing all the bright- 
est geniuses of her age;’ we of the present 
uge haven’t any Horace Walpoles to know. 
That is just like your unfairness.” 

“Don’t you think you had better return 
to Horace Walpole?” 

I knew Orestes would think so if I at- 
tempted to say any thing, so I resumed read- 
ing: 

“¢Thus trained, her faculties acquired a 
pliability of movement, which gave to all 
their exertions a bewitching air of freedom 
and negligence, and made ever their least 
efforts seem only the exuberance or flower- 
ings of a mind capable of higher excellence, 
but unambitious to attain them. ” 

“ Ah, that is sweet!” said Orestes. “I 
like that land of promise, it flows with milk 
and honey. However, read on.” 

““*On whatever topic she touched, trivial 
or severe, it was alike en badinant, but in the 
midst of this sportiveness her genius poured 
itself forth in a thousand delightful fancies, 
and scattered new graces and ornaments on 
every object within its sphere. In its wan- 
derings from the trifles of the day to grave 
questions of morals or philosophy, it care- 
lessly struck out, and as carelessly abandoned 
the most profound truths, and, while it aimed 
only to amuse, suddenly astonished and elec- 
trified by rapid traits of illumination, which 
opened the depths of difficult subjects, and roused 
tbe researches of more systematic reason- 
ers.’” 

“Capital!” said Orestes; “ there is a de- 
scription of a woman of genius by a man of 
genius! How a woman’s bright mind does 
or should ‘ open the depths of difficult sub- 
jects!’ If you will find me such a woman, I 
will marry her to-morrow.” 

“And you think she would marry you ? 
That would ‘rouse the researches of more 
systematic reasoners,’ I think,” said I, infu- 
riated. 











“Ah! go on; don’t force upon me the |! 





dreadful comparison of your inferiority to 
Madame du Deffund.” 

“ Well, as Horace finally got to call her 
‘that blind old debauchee of wit,’ I will.” 
So I resumed my reading: ‘To these qualifi- 
cations were added an independence in form- 
ing opinions, and a boldness in avowing them, 
which wore at least the semblance of hon- 
esty, a perfect knowledge of the world, and 
that facility of manners which, in the com- 
merce of society, supplies the place of be. 
nevolence,’ ” 

“Yes, a little of Horace Walpole’s cyni- 
cal unbelief at the end,” said Orestes. ‘‘ He 
never could wholly praise anybody. ‘A 
semblance of honesty ?’ why, Madame du Def- 
fand was the perfection of honesty. She ac- 
knowledged that she was an infidel, and yet 
she was dreadfully afraid to die.” 

‘“‘ Those imperfections and inconsistencies 
make her very real, very human, and very 
lovable, I think. I do not blame Horace 
Walpole for emphasizing them. The portrait 
becomes so much more perfect—like Crom- 
well’s insisting on his moles being painted 
in. The thing is characteristic and intense.” 

“‘ Madame du Deffand,” said Orestes, sol- 
emnly, “had one quality which you women 
are very deficient in generally. She had hw- 
mor. Do you notice how lightly and pret- 
tily Horace records that? ‘On whatever topic 
she touched, trivial or severe, it was alike en 
badinant.’ Now, I think American women 
are very deficient in that quality; they want 
graceful lightness of wit and humor. All 
women want it. They are either very silly, 
and laugh loudly and without meaning at 
nothing, or they are ponderous and preten- 
tious, or, worse still, complaining and ill-tem- 
pered. They have not that faculty which 
Lord Houghton describes in his ‘Monographs, 
Personal and Social,’ in speaking of Lady 
Ashburton, ‘of making high comedy out of 
daily life.’ Do you remember the descrip- 
tion?” 

“Yes,” said I, taking the book from the 
table and turning to it, “‘ here it is, too good 
to be half quoted: ‘I do not know how I can 
better describe this faculty than as the full- 
est and freest exercise of an intellectual gay- 
ety, that presented the most agreeable and 
amusing pictures in few and varied words, 
making high comedy out of daily life, and 
relieving sound sense and serious observa- 
tion with imaginative contrasts and delicate 
surprises.’ ” 

“Do you know any woman of whom that 
can be said? ” asked Orestes. 

“Yes, I do. I have a great admiration 
for my own countrywomen. I think them 
the most sparkling women in the world, 
They labor under immense disadvantages, 
which Englishwomen do not, particularly 
those in the position of Harriet Lady Ash- 
burton, for whom life and its accidents had 
been conquered for a thousand years. A 
woman born in a garden, and invited to walk 
into the most beautiful of houses, and to use 


a large fortune, and to adorn a distinguished 


ancestry, and to fill gracefully a position of 
extreme luxury and distinction, is in rather a 
different position from one who is born on 
Plymouth Rock, grows up in a climate which 
always makes her ill and nervous, has to fight 
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with narrow circumstances, or, what perhaps 
is worse, a new and rapidly - accumulated 
prosperity, and who is politely requested by 
society to be always very agreeable, and to 
make the wilderness blossom like the rose. 
Such has been the position of American 
women, only I have not sketched half the 
hardships or half the requirements. Noth- 
ing but the intense chivalry of the American 
man has enabled the weaker vessel to swim 
atall. She ought, in nine cases out of ten, 
to have sunk beneath the wave, to have been 
wrecked entirely. That she has made the 
voyage, or, to quit the awkward metaphor, 
that she has succeeded in doing as well as 
she has, is wonderful. That she may have 
failed of possessing the wit of Madame du 
Deffand, or the ‘rapidity of movement and 
dexterity of fence’ of Lady Ashburton, is not 
surprising ; but I do not agree with you that 
she always has.” 

“Tt strikes me, as I look about our large 
cities, that this daughter of the Puritans, 
this hard-worked and abused creature whom 
you describe, has conquered her lot, and 
looks very blooming; she certainly wears 
very good clothes, and I should call her any 
thing but oppressed.” 

“ Well, Orestes, I do not call her op- 
pressed, and I agree with you that she is 
blooming, nay, more, she is beautiful, and she 
does wear very good clothes. I am talking of 
the different conditions under which this fair 
flower has been reared, and how improbable 
it is that in one or two generations she 
should, as a production, we will say, of Nature 
and art, reach the two developments we have 
been considering ; yet I am always struck, and 
I think foreigners are as a rule, with the 
cleverness and the culture of American wom- 
en.” 

“Yes, I think I have heard them called 
‘smart ’—that delightful word !—but I do not 
think they do half enough to oil the wheels 
of life, that lubricating of the machinery of 
life which a sense of humor brings about; I 
think they are fretful often, and talk too 
much about their health, and their servants, 
and their annoyances. I don’t want to hear 
about any of those things. I want to hear 
about books and pictures, and the last play, 
and the new opera, and fashion, and some 
good-natured gossip.” 

“T should think almost any woman I know 
could gratify your requirements to that ex- 
tent.” 

“No, they always tell me their ailments. 
Now, I am not the family physician, nor am 
I, again, the intelligence - office. I do not 
want to hear about John or Thomas, or Brid- 
get or Hannah, I want a woman to make 
‘high comedy’ of her annoyances!” 

“Yes, that would be desirable. I hope 
all your female friends will have the strength 
to do it for you! But you must remember 
that some women are born Lady Macbeths, and 
can only make ‘ high tragedy * out of life.” 

“So it is high enough, very well. I love 
a Rachel—a high-stepping, dark-eyed, tragic 
creature, with a passionate temper, an emo- 
tional nature, her tears very near her smiles, 
who adores me one minute and hates me the 
next, but always winds up by adoring me, and 
whose tears never make her nose red, but 
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who gives me all the fascination of her at- 
tractive and interesting character, and changes 
so often that I am reminded of the old song— 


* Phillis is my only joy, 
Changeful as the winds of morning, 
Sometimes willing, sometimes coy ’— 


you know the rest.” 

“And you would chain such a creature 
to the grocer’s book; expect her to ‘ keep 
house ;’ submit to all your humors, and to 
the horrors of the intelligence-office ; have tle 
neuralgia in her face, try to keep up with the 
advanced spirit of the times (that is the 
phrase, isn’t it ?), be beautifully dressed on 
nothing at all; read, write, and cipher; play 
the piano, dance exquisitely, look prettily, 
and still have a ‘sense of humor,’ and make 
‘high comedy or high tragedy of life!’ Why, 
Orestes, you make me faint!” 

“Yes, I want her to manage the grocer’s 
book, but never to let it appear. Let her keep 
all her annoyances sub rosa, show the world 
that a woman can keep a secret (she can do it 
well enough when she wishes to). I wish 
her to consume her own smoke like the new 
railway-engines. I do not wish any pandering 
to lethargic ease, any mornings spent read- 
ing French novels on sofas (I never do that). 
I do not wish her to sit commaning with her- 
self, and imagining herself abused. That is 
very poor business ; she had better be attend- 
ing to the chimneys, and see that they are 
properly cleaned—”’ 

“This is the tragic one, or the comic one. 
Who is to see to the chimneys ?” 

“We will put the comic one at that; I 
think there is a sense of humor connected 
with the old idea of the chimney-sweep, don’t 
you think so? And I fear my tragic beauty 
would pout, and—” 

“And put you up the chimney? Yes, I 
hope she would. It is very easy to be virtu- 
ous for other people, and very easy not to 
commit other people’s sins. What do you 
intend to do in the mean time, while Mrs. 
Orestes is doing all these things so well?” 

“ As Woodcock says in his ‘little game,’ 
I think I should smoke a cigar!” 

“ Yes, you and the chimnevs would need 
sweeping out together, nodoubt. You remind 
me of an epigrammatic line in a recent lect- 
ure, ‘ All the mortal sins of a man are venial, 
all the venial sins of a woman are mortal.’ ”’ 

“We pay you a great compliment; we 
know you can be better than we are, and we 
demand that you should live up to your high- 
est ideal.” 

“ And yet you began this conversation by 
abusing us, and saying that French novels 
had injured us; and I think I heard some- 
thing about ‘ uninteresting, fractious, extrav- 
agant, proud, discontented creatures,’ without 
a ‘sense of humor.’” 

“Those are the exceptions which prove 
the rule,” replied Orestes. Logical and truth- 
ful man ! 

“Don’t you think you have been to see 
the play of ‘Led Astray’ lately? That al- 
ways amuses me, as suck a condensed es- 
sence of the just way in which the sins of 
man and of woman are judged by the world. 
The woman writes a verse of poetry on a 
book, and rather imagines that she would 








like to know the author. She sits there, ut. 
terly neglected by her husband, who is hay. 
ing a great flirtation with her intimate friend, 
and who makes her parlor the ground on 
which he carries it on, and she has a little 
sentimental dream of love, of what a recipro. 
cated friendship might be. For that she js 
disgraced, scolded, and has to submit to my 
lord’s displeasure. He meantime carries on 
his little affuir with Miss Susan O’ Hara, and 
no one minds it in the least. He is the only 
one who does any thing wrong in the play, 
and he reaps the reward of virtue, and looks 
down on her verse of poetry with lofty dis. 
dain.” 

“The play has great merit; it is true to 
life,” said Orestes. “‘ Ladies mustn’t dream.” 

“ Did it ever occur to you that you might 
improve ?” 

“ Never,” said Orestes—“ never ; our vices 
are only our virtues carried to an extreme, 
Men never do any thing wrong; they can- 
not.” 

“TI know it is always so refreshing when 
you hear of the weakness, the folly, the wick. 
edness of woman, to reflect that men are so 
good.” 

“Yes, it gives you hope for the future, a 
belief in the possibility of the perfection of 
the race,” said Orestes. 

“And it is very pleasant to have some. 
thing to look forward to that has not yet ar- 
rived.” 

“ Certainly; you cannot look forward to 
any thing that has arrived.” 

“Then we may look furward to the per- 
fection of the masculine character? How 
kind of you!” 

“Oh, yes, I am as kind as I can be.” 

“ You always remind me, Orestes, of one 
of Arséne Houssaye’s speeches. Do you re- 
member the marchioness who hung her head 
with all the ‘ingenuousness of fourscore?’” 

“Yes, perhaps I am ingenuous, among 
my other virtues. Was she the same mar- 
chioness (one of your good French ones) who 
said: ‘I entered the world through marriage 
—a bad enough entrance, is it not? At the 
end of two years and a half the marquis, my 
husband, died; I clung to this new misfor- 
tune for fear of a worse. My regrets were 
not very lively, for the marquis had taken 
the trouble to come into the world and to go 
out of it again—that was all! I moistened 
his will with my tears, and veiled my face 
with solemn-looking crape, which yet did not 
hide the cheerful horizon of widowhood ?’” 

“Yes, the same dear, witty marchioness. 
You see there is some danger in having wom- 
en too witty. Who knows but that if Mrs. 
Orestes, now, should happen to be witty, she 
might smile when she heard or thought of 
the ‘ cheerful horizon of widowhood ?’” 

“ Ah! no, I told you—or at least I wished 
to confide to you—that I preferred the tragi¢ 
one.” 

“No; you have promised to marry Ma- 
dame du Deffand, if I can find her.” 

“Supposing that we split the difference, 
and I will describe exactly what will suit me. 
I wish her to be noble, true, generous, and 
sincere, charitable in the highest sense, not 
only with her money and her time, but in her 
judgments. I wish her to be very severe 
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toward herself, excessively lenient toward 
others. I wish her to have a joyous tempera- 
ment, a festive disposition, and yet to feel 
quite capable of tears when I consider them 
proper. There are moments when I love a 
a pensive beauty. Thalia is all very well, 
put I like a little of Melpomene occasionally 
—in fact, she must be the shadow of my 
mood. She must have that ‘fine tone’ which 
Horace Walpole describes; her key - note 
must be high. Then I wish her to be stamped 
with a special distinction—nothing common, 
nothing like anybody else. She must have 
the noblest and truest purpose in every thing 
she does, and yet be so entirely without con- 
ceit that she does not suspect herself of hav- 
ing any excellence whatever. I shall be care- 
ful never to tell her that she has any for fear 
that she might grow conceited. Then she 
must be witty without propensity to satire ; 
full of agreeable talk, without saying aught 
that is disagreeable of any one. She must 
be religious without bigotry or narrowness ; 
she must be very prudent, but not the least 
prudish. She must never be grotesque; she 
must remember that fine saying that she ‘ be- 
longs to a sex who cannot afford to be gro- 
tesque,’ therefore she must avoid even the 
exercise of the talent for imitation, if that 
should lead her to be grotesque. She must 
be very sensible of my merits, and very indif- 
ferent to her own. She may be as learned as 
she pleases, if she will only conceal it; and, 
above all, she must make high comedy of 
life!” 

“When you find her, will you be so good 
as to invite me to the wedding?” 

“Certainly; you shall have cards.” 


M. E. W. S. 





MR. BOOTHS HAMLET. 


II. 


UR previous paper brought us to the 

end of the second act. 

We now enter upon the most stirring 
and important of all the acts of this great 
drama. 

At one time it was thought that the capa- 
bility of an actor in this part was shown by 
his reading of the famous soliloquy, begin- 
ning “To be or not to be ”-——-probably the 
best-known passage in Shakespeare, which 
every one with a taste for elocution is fond 
of repeating, and every one with a philo- 
sophical bent is prone to study. Mr. Booth 
begins this soliloquy with a great deal of 
feeling. He enters upon the stage in a mood 
profoundly meditative. His bearing, the ex- 
Pression of his countenance, and his whole 
manner, indicate the dreamy abstraction of 
one who is speculating upon a profound prob- 
lem. But these outward forms soon disap- 
Pear. As he talks, the meditative mood es- 
capes from him, and presently there is lit- 
tle more than rapid and characterless decla- 
mation. We have already pointed out Mr. 
Booth’s deficiency in the use of pause. In 
this soliloquy it is imperatively needed ; but 
here, after the first few lines, Mr. Booth’s 
tendency to hasty, half-considered utterance 
asserts itself. The dreamer who meditates 





' other. 





in the manner of this soliloquy thinks, hesi- 
tates, halts, mentally questions, broods, shows 
flashes of feeling, falls away into dreamy spec- 
ulation; but Mr. Booth, as svon as he is fair- 
ly under way, dashes along as if the whole 
business were to deliver a certain number of 
words within a given time. The lines— 
“ For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? *— 


are all flung off at a heat, as if learned by 
rote, not as if coming meditatively thought 
on thought. Nor are they expressed with all 
their shades of meaning, with those touches 
that give life and color to language. Every 
person who has really studied this famous so- 
liloquy knows that half the time Mr. Booth is 
quite at sea as toits artistic sense. We say ar- 
tistic sense advisedly, Everybody knows the 
drift of the argument, but only the student 
is aware of all the suggestions and the half- 
hidden thoughts which the passage contains, 
and which it is the province of the reader to 
shape and body forth. We have heard actors 
who have thrown many lights over Shake- 
spearean passages, who have brought out 
hidden meanings, who have revealed un- 
thought-of ideas; but we assert with confi- 
dence that Mr. Booth far oftener covers up 
and obscures meaning than he reveals it. 

After the soliloquy comes the perplexing 
scene with Ophelia, and here, more forcibly 
than elsewhere, arises the question of Ham- 
let's sanity. The literature evolved in the dis- 
pute of this issue is compendious, profound, 
and searching; nevertheless, we cannot do 
full justice to Mr. Booth’s personation without 
giving the question a brief consideration. 

It is an error to draw a sharp line of de- 
markation between the sane and the insane, 
inasmuch as the two classes fade into each 
Between the extremes the gulf is 
great, but the intermediate gradations are in- 
finite. Many astute physicians have declared 
that no person is wholly sane on every point. 
A man may be of sound judgment on nine 
questions, but exhibit marked disorder on 
the tenth; it is, indeed, certain that he 
will not be equally sane, balanced, and judi- 
cial, on every subject. All imaginative per- 
sons seem a little crazed to those of cool 
blood; the poetical temperament, ever since 
poets have flourished, has been suspected of 
being at least remotely allied to madness. 
There may be ebullitions and disorders in 
minds that commonly are peculiarly clear and 
regulated ; and hence, in view of these facts, 
it is unphilosophical to make a sharp issue 
as to whether Hamlet is sane or insane. 
Hamlet is sane in many things; but to say 
that he is sane in all is to misunderstand 
the meaning of the word. A sensitive, intro- 
spective nature, so burdened with sorrow and 
tossed between conflicting duties and fears, 
would be sure to do unaccountable things, 
and exhibit strange perturbations of spirit. 
That Hamlet should fall away into dreams, 
explode in self-upbraidings, break into fever- 
ish mirth, show wild and unsettled conduct, 





is only natural under all the circumstances 
—a great sorrow, an appalling secret, dis- 
tracting fears, a lost love, and a revelation 
from the grave! It is true that he tells us 
of his intention to put on an “antic disposi- 
tion,” but we can only suspect that this as- 
sumption is largely prompted by the “fever 
at the core;’’ he gives us to understand that 
he is to enact madness for a purpose, but we 
apprehend that this very purpose is as wild 
and turbulent as the strange disposition which 
is supposed to cover it up. Let us look ata 
few of the facts. 

Hamlet assumes madness under cover of 
which to mature his purposes in relation to 
the usurping king, and to conceal “ the heart 
of his mystery.” But by so doing he does 
not in the least further his designs, and only 
excites the apprehensions of the whole court 
that something must be wrong. ‘“ Prompted 
to his revenge by heaven and hell,” he plans 
nothing, projects nothing, apparently intends 
nothing except at some good time or oth- 
er to fulfill the commands of his father’s 
spirit ; and inall this the assumption of mad- 
ness seems to be quite as motiveless as the 
rest of his conduct. Throughout he seems 
to lack the balance, directness, and reason 
of erfect saneness. 

In the midst of his halting uncertainty he 
seizes upon the chances of the presence of », 
company of players to produce a play before 
the court, the story of which so much resem- 
bles the taking off of his own father that he 
hopes, by watching its effect upon the king, to 
confirm the story of the ghost. The play does 
confirm these suspicions; in truth, it ren- 
ders the guilt of the king beyond question ; 
and yet, no sooner has Hamlet established 
this fact than he at once surrenders all his 
designs, foregoes the advantage of this com- 
plete verification of the ghost’s story, and 
goes off to England at the command of the 
king. Assuredly a purpose so infirm and 
easily diverted as this is very far from being 
a sane one, 

Hamilet’s whole conduct toward Polonius 
betokens uncertain temper and an aimless 
caprice that has no logical defense.. The 
violent death, by his own hand, of the father 
of the woman he Joves, causes no remorse or 
grief—never once awakens in him sorrow 
even on Ophelia’s behalf; it was caused in 
an explosion of frenzy, and so distraught is 
the unhappy creature’s mind that never once 
does he apprehend the significance of the act, 
or understand the blow he has struck «t 
Ophelia’s peace. 

Perfect sanity moves steadily forward to 
its purposes; it is calm; it foresees; it is 
not disturbed by every idle whiff; it is se- 
rene amid conflict, opposition, and danger. 
That is not sanity which drifts hither and 
thither; which would, and yet would not; 
which permits the imagination to run away 
with the reason; that obeys the behest of 
every impulse; which knows no helm or 
guidance for its turbulent, disorders. 

It is only by understanding this daplex 
nature of Hamilet’s condition that we can at 
all comprehend his conduct toward Ophelia. 
We must enter into the soul of that sensitive, 
high-strung, overwrought nature, and realize 
how the touch of certain chords awakens all 
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the tumult of bis heart. He encounters 
Ophelia in one of his most despondent 
moods; he has been musing gloomily on 
death and the hereafter, but he greets her 
with courtesy; when straightway she offers 
to him remembrances she had “ longed long 
to redeliver.” In an instant there rushes 
upon him all the past: his love for her; her 
denial of his access to her presence ; the ap- 
parent falsehood of all the world, and of one 
he loved most in the world. He is deeply 
stirred, profoundly agitated; wild and hys- 
teric sentences break from his lips ; he gives 
the rein to his feverish fancy ; he riots, part- 
ly by unrestrainable impulse and partly by a 
forced assumption, in a whirl of words and 
bitter objurgations. 

It is customary now on the stage to ex- 
plain this scene by bringing the king and 
Polonius on as eaves-droppers, causing Ham- 
let to detect their presence. The fact that he 
is overheard, that he discovers how Ophelia 
has been set upon him to learn his secret, is 
made the reason for Hamlet's conduct toward 
her. There is evidence to support this view 
of the case. We know that Ophelia is but 
obeying the behests of her father; we know 
that the king and Polonius are listening; and 
there is one line in the text, “ Where is your 
father?” which may be interpreted as evi- 
dence that Hamlet had detected the fact of the 
hidden listeners. But, while this situation 
would be certain to lead Hamlet into some 
kind of erratic conduct, it gives no explana- 
tion of the form his wildness here takes. It 
is more consonant to the complex nature of 
his tried heart to believe that his conduct 
has no such simple and cheap explanation. 
Explanation! This is the thing so many 
commentators are wrecked upon. There are 
some things that cannot be explained, and 
this supreme fact is often conclusive evidence 
of their truthfulness. To force explanations 
upon us of Hamlet’s conduct is to destroy its 
mystery, its illusive, fascinating undertouch 
—if we may so express it—its profound agi- 
tations that ascend from depths of feeling 
and suffering, which, while they perplex, are 
still recognized as genuine. There are many 
strange things in the philosophy of life that 
we must believe without hoping to explain. 

Mr. Booth attempts in this scene to force 
the language into meanings not intended. 
He is resolved that Hamlet shall not be brutal 
toward Ophelia, that he shall evince tender- 
ness, love, feeling, sympathy, with only 
enoagh wildness to mislead his covert listen- 
ers. “Go to a nunnery” is not with him 
a frenzied command, but tender, tearful ad- 
vice. Where others storm, he remonstrates. 
“Why wouldst thou be a breeder of sin- 
ners ?” is urgent and affectionate solicitation 
for Ophelia to forego her hopes of marriage. 
“T am myself indifferent honest,” and what 
follows, is an earnest desire to convince her 
that he and all men are unworthy of a wom- 
an’s love. In acting out this view of the 
scene, Mr. Booth is compelled to gallop over 
many sentences with a total disregard of their 
meaning; but it must be conceded that he 
makes an effective scene, and succeeds in 
moving the sensibilities of his auditors. But 


he is rather the tender lover taking a last 
farewell of his mistress than Hamlet, with 


| his wild brain, his torn heart, his terrible 
mystery, who, in pursuance of his vengeful 
purpose, has sworn to wipe all “fond rec- 
ords ” from the tablet of his memory. 

We like Mr, Booth’s management of the 
play-scene. Whether because of his lame 
arm, or from deliberate choice, we do not 
know, but instead of the old business of 
crawling up to the feet of the seated king in 
order to watch his countenance—a movement 
that would have excited the suspicions of 
the king and the surprise of the whole court 
—Mr. Booth now remains in his place by the 
side of Ophelia, and thence launches his bit- 
ter sarcasms at his “ uncle-father.” The 
scene is well done, and so is the wild burst 
of hysteric mirth that escapes from him as 
the king, in guilty confusion, rushes from the 
stage. The outburst of convulsive feeling 
that occurs here is rarely sufficiently marked 
by Hamlets. It shows not only a rebound 
from Hamlet’s strained tension, but is an- 
other proof that his wildness is not always 
assumed. This explosion has no witness but 
Horatio, is wholly without motive, and can 
only be understood as an impulsive outburst 
of uncontrollable feeling. Note the sudden 
rush from the whole scene, and the call for 
music —a wonderfully natural touch in a 
character like Hamilet’s under a great strain ; 
but how is it to be explained by those who 
will have explanation for every thing, and 
yet insist that “ Hamlet is the sanest man 
about the court?” 

The scene with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, and that with Polonius, which follows, 
exhibit a great deal of the actor’s skill. 
There are actors who, in these scenes, lose 
all remembrance of the great revelation 
just made, and Hamlet's intense exultation 
at the success of his scheme; but with Mr. 
Booth clouds of the high-wrought passion 
drift across it, and one feels the lingering 
presence of the great event. It is perhaps 
a question, however, whether Mr. Booth’s in- 
terpretation of the situation is the right one. 
He exhibits anger, intense impatience. He 
can tolerate no longer the persecuting atten- 
tion of the two spies, and resents their in- 
terference with bitterness; and toward Po- 
lonius he abandons himself to even more 
than his wonted sarcasm and disdainful 
mirth. Might it not be supposed, rather, that 
Hamlet, in the exultation of success, feels no 
anger, but with flushed spirit gives vent to a 
kind of riotous impatience? They fool him to 
the top of his bent, and he plays with them to 
the extent of his impulse. He takes a fierce 
delight in perplexing, embarrassing, discon- 
certing them; he observes toward Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern almost all his former show of 
courtesy; and he is determined that not even 
Polonius shall make aught of him in that mo- 
ment of triumph. 

The great scene with the queen is one 
that a skillful actor could scarcely go far 
wrong in, but Mr. Booth at the close of it 
manages to force a situation that completely 
reverses the meaning of the text. Altogeth- 
er, we cannot complain of the acting of the 
scene, nor do we recall any signal error. For 
our part, we are never satisfied with any of 
the longer speeches delivered by Mr. Booth; 
as already explained, they seem to us to lack 

















light and shade, and commonly to be uttered 
in an off-hand dash that ignores all the shades 
of meaning. These defects mark the “ Look 
here upon this picture, and on this,” as they 
do other of his deliverances, The intense 
exultation he exhibits when, in slaying Poloni- 
us, he thinks he has killed the king, is pain- 
fulin suggesting a too great willingness on 
Hamiet’s part to accomplish the death of 
Claudius by accident, and without personal 
risk; and the indifference manifested at the 
discovery that Polonius is the victim of his 
rash plunge behind the arras is fairly heart- 
less. Hamlet searcely killed men with the 
coolness of a bravado. 

It is to be wished that in this scene the 
practice of bringing on the ghost were aban- 
doned. The voice of the spirit floating in 
the air, coming none could tell whence, would 
be far more awful and impressive. This plan 
would, moreover, meet one difficulty. Z/amlet 
sees his father in “ his habit as he lived,” but 
the ghost always comes in, as in the first 
scene, inarmor. The ghost dressed so as to 
fail of recognition by the audience would be 
hurtful to the effect of the scene, and there- 
fore the plain contradiction between the 
text and the fact is permitted. Let the 
ghost’s voice be heard, his form visible only 
to Hamlet's distracted but preternaturally 
mental vision, and the effect of the scene 
would be enhanced. 

The words addressed to the ghost here 
overflow with tenderness. In the hands ofa 
great actor, Hamlet should melt every listener 
into tears: 

“ . . .. Look you, how pale he glares! 


His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable—Do not look upon 


me ; 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effects: then what I have to do 
Will want true color; tears, perchance, for blood.” 
Does Mr. Booth read these lines with the 
profound feeling they require? We think 
not. But in truth we do not know any Ham- 
let that does. 

Mr. Booth makes a good point later in 
the scene when the queen extends her hands 
over his kneeling figure to bless him. He 
leaps up, catches her hands, saying— 

“ When you are desirous to be blessed, 

I'll blessing beg of you ;*” 
but he fails to convey the idea in Hamilet’s 
mind, which is that when the queen shall 
have confessed herself to Heaven, and has 
shown by her acts her desire to be blessed, 
then, and not until then, can he accept a 
blessing from her. Hamilet, refusing her ma- 
ternal benediction, also rejects all proffers of 
affection from the now heart-broken woman. 
“Good-night,” he says, and turns away ex- 
claiming— 

“T must be cruel, only to be kind.” 


But Mr. Booth is not cruel. He declines the 
blessing, but he folds his mother in his arms, 
weeps over her, utters the most tender 
“ good-nights,” and upon this picture the 
curtain falls, leaving all to wonder wherein 
Hamlet's cruelty exists. In attempting 4 
new line of “business” here, Mr. Booth has 
unmistakably done violence to the plain 
meaning of the text. 
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After closely watching a performance of | ments when something like an inward light 


“lamlet” through three acts, very little re- 
mains to be commented upon, and nothing 
likely to throw any further light upon the 
subject. The actor has very little to do in 
the fourth act, and this little Mr. Booth does 
with an adequate mastery of the situation. 
Whether Hamlet here is really distraught, or 
only assuming madness, can scarcely affect 
the actor’s rendition, for the seeming is as 
patent as reality. How merely assumed in- 
sanity could so readily fall into the purposes 
of the king is to us wholly inexplicable. It 
js true that Hamlet imagines that he compre- 
hends the situation, and promises that the 
“engineer shall be hoist with his own petard ;” 
put this is all wild talk; he has no plans in 
contemplation ; and the fact that, after hav- 
ing fully fastened upon the king the guilt of 
his father’s murder, he should at once aban- 
don the field and hie away to England, seems 
to us proof conclusive of a disordered mind. 

In the grave-scene, at the opening of the 
fifth act, Mr. Booth appears to advantage. 
His dress is picturesque ; he looks more than 
at any other time the melancholy prince. 
There is too often in his personation a cer- 
tain lack of dignity. Wedo not ask for a 
Hamlet that struts and carries his nose in 
the air, but sometimes Mr. Booth seems to us 
lacking somewhat in the presence and car- 
riage that becomes a great prince. In the 
grave-scene the gravity, dignity, presence, 
and manner, are all good. The encounter 
with Zaertes is well managed, aud the bit of 
rant— 

“ And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart ! "— 

was uttered simply as rant, with unimpeach- 

able discretion. 

The fifth act, in fact, goes along prosper- 
ously until the last scene, when occurs the 
fencing-bout with Zaertes. Here Mr. Booth 
seems to us wholly at fault. He introduces a 
deal of fantastic nonsense in the fencing busi- 
ness, and seems to forget that he is both a 
prince and Hamlet, about whose heart still 
clings an oppressive sadness. The childish 
play introduced here can hardly be witnessed 
with patience. So unbecoming is it to the 
character of Hamlet, that we must urge Mr. 
Booth to conduct the encounter with Laertes 
in some sort of accordance with likelihood 
and reason. 

It must be conceded that Mr. Booth has 
banished from his personation almost all 
traces of rant and false theatrical methods. 
If he could free himself from that inflexible 
and unintelligent level delivery that he so 
frequently falls into, and which we have re- 
peatedly mentioned, his style would be quite 
pure. Occasionally he permits his desire for 


Naturalness to seduce him into undignified ! 


and familiar colloquialisms, but this fault may 
be forgiven in one who has done so much to 
tid his style of the strut, pomp, and sound- 
ing declamation of the traditional stage. 

One element in his performance ocvasion- 
ally reveals itself that is difficult to catch and 
dificult to describe. We think that he does 
Rot illuminate or throw fresh and suggestive 
meaning into the language, but there are mo- 








gleams through his face, and for an instant 
the true Hamlet stands transfigured before 
us. These flashes of feeling and expression 
are momentary, and they do not commonly 
come when the eager listener longs to see him 
break through a hard and uninspired deliv- 
ery. These instances are all we can discern 
of that magnetism which so many people 
find in Mr. Booth’s acting—people who as- 
sert that his voice thrills and his passion 
completely dominates them. As a rule, we 
for our part feel no such fire; we catch from 
him but little inspiration, and are subdued 
by no divine rage. 

And yet, with all the defects and deficien- 
cies of Mr. Booth’s Hamlet that we can enu- 
merate, we must acknowledge that at present 
it is the best on the American if not on the 
whole English-speaking stage. 





LORD HOUGHTON. 





HEN, about a month ago, the Boston 
newspapers announced that Lord 
Houghton was the guest of Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton in Cambridge, few persons seemed to 
be aware that Baron Houghton was the title 
of Richard Monckton Milnes ;* and fewer still 
that Richard Monckton Milnes was one of the 
most delicate and humanly philosophical of 
England’s poets. It is scarcely a solution of 
this enigma to say that Lord Houghton has 
written but little verse for the last dozen 
years or so, because we are at once con- 
fronted with the fact that, even at the date 
of his fullest poetic production, he was lit- 
tle known in this country. And yet there 
are lines of his that are familiar to most 
readers of poetry. That most exquisite 
rendering of an almost universal belief in the 
value of love above every thing, which has 
been often quoted and has so familiar a ring 
that when we hear it we cannot remember 
the time when it first greeted us, is his: 
** He who for Love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all; 

A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring— 
Thank God for all that I have gained 

By that high offering!” 

And, familiarly as this rings, I have never 
met but a few students of poetry who could 
give the author, when the lines were quoted. 
Perhaps it is too much to say that this verse 
is often quoted. It would fit the fact better 
to say that its sentiment is often quoted, with 
no real knowledge of its complete source. 
And this points to the special peculiarity of 
Monckton Milnes’s verse. It leaves the haunt- 
ing impression constantly that it is really a 
part of our own thought, which peculiarity is, 
according to so high an authority as Mr. Emer- 
son, one of the proofs of genius. Such philo- 





* It seems to us that our contributor underrates 
public intelligence in this matter. There are, it is 
true, an immense number of people who are never 
aware of any thing; but of those who are ac- 
quainted with the poetry of Richard Monckton 
Milnes are there any who do not know the poet’s 
recent rank and title as Lord Houghton !—Ep. Jour- 
NAL. 





sopbical writers as W. R. Greg quote largely 
and with the familiarity of old acquaintance 
from Milnes, which shows that in England the 
poet is known and appreciated in the right 
direction. In Greg’s “ Enigmas of Life” we 
find Milnes well represented in the fine re- 
gions of speculative philosophy in such lines 
as these: 
‘“* Happy the man to whom life displays 
Only the flaunting of its tulip-flower; 
Whose minds have never bent to scrutinize 


Into the maddening riddle of the root, 
Shell within shell, dream folded over dream. 


Then, again, Mr. Greg quotes this strong 
verse from Milnes’s “ Combat of Life:” 

“Yet there are some to whom a strength is given, 
A will, a self-constraining energy, 
A faith that feeds upon no earthly hope, 
Which never thinks of victory, combating 
Because it ought to combat, 
And, conscious that to find in martyrdom 
The stamp and signet of most perfect life 
Is all the science that mankind can reach, 
Rejoicing fights, and still rejoicing falls.” 

This is enough to show how valuable the 
poet is to the philosophers, and in what strain 
his mind is set. But there is also another 
side—a side so sympathetically human that 
we might well wonder that he was not ac- 
counted by “the pecple” as their special 
singer, if we did not know that it is only 
the cultivated person who can thoroughly 
appreciate the healthy balance of expression, 
which is the medium through which the edu- 
cated mind makes itself heard. And to the 
uncultivated this balance seems coldness, 
however sympathetic it may really be. Yet 
it is such thinkers as Richard Monckton 
Milnes who are the real friends of the poor 
and suffering. Let us look a moment ut this 
great peer’s history up to the present time, 
and see what claims he has, by something 
more than poetic expression, to be called a 
friend of humanity. “ Born in the purple” 
as he was, he became at once, upon entering 
Parliament, an active worker and sympathizer 
with all the just and liberal measures of his 
day, often distancing his colleagues in these 
sympathies, and at one time hazarding his 
seat by the unflinching integrity of his pur- 
pose. The reform of England’s penal insti- 
tutions was one of the earliest objects of his 
interest and endeavor. In this he did great 
and praiseworthy service. He also, through 
these large human interests and sympathies, 
worked to such effect that he brought in the 
first bill for the establishment of juvenile 
reformatories, and is himself the ‘president 
of the great reformatory establishment of 
that kind at Red Hill. It was amid such 
occupations that he learned to write poems, 
which contained such lines as these : 

“.... but when 

The tortures of any brother men, 

The famine of gray hairs, 

The sick-beds of the poor, 

Life’s daily, stinging cares, 

That crowd the proudest door, 

The tombs of the long-loved, 

The slowly broken heart, 

Self-gloated power unmoved 

By pity’s tenderest art, 

Come thronging thick about me, 

Close in the world without me— 

How should I not despond ?” 
In a poem called “ The Curse of Life,” we 
find with what pain this earnest spirit fed all 
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his sympathies. [low little he shirked the | disappointment in the incompleteness of his 


darker paths of life, whose own path, by 
birthright, lay on the sunny uplands, he 
shows very clearly when he says— 

** Knowledge worn by sadness 

Grows too faint to rise— 

Anguish fathers madness— 

Labor brutifies : 

If high feelings live, the man a martyr dies.” 
The tenderness and faith in his poem of 
“Sorrow,” beginning— 

** Sister Sorrow! sit beside me, 
Or, if I must wander, guide me *— 
is only another indication of his temper of 
thought. And in such verses as— 
“In the green bud’s bosom 

There is secret grain ; 

Bees to the same blossom 

Come not back ayain— 

Waters weep that seem to sing a happy strain *~ 
there is that haunting ring, both in thought 
and expression, I have spoken of before, and 
which marks his deep-veined humanity and 
sympathetic sense. So also in— 

* A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet; 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire— 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh desire."’ 

There is a certain Wordsworthian simpli- 
city in some of these forms of expression, 
and, in comparison with Matthew Arnold’s 
air of cold distinction, and the passionate 
fervor and grace of some other of our modern 
poets, they might seem at times common- 
place. But, without going into the range of 
real criticism here, it will be enough to say 
that Monckton Milnes cultivates simplicity, 
and, with his natural tendencies in that direc- 
tion, if he sometimes sacrifice grace and fer- 
vor, it is with no lack of knowledge or ap- 
preciation, or, in fact, of inherent poetic fire, 
but a matter of choice and taste, which 
chooses even severity of style to redundance. 

Lord Houghton's latest book is a prose 
collection of reminiscences of famous people, 
called “Monographs, Personal and Social.” 
This is much better known in this country 
than his poems, though of course it is mainly 
valuable for the accounts it gives of distin- 
guished persons, as with great reserve and 
modesty the author keeps himself entirely in 
the background—so entirely that we perceive 
at once that the monographs are of less in- 
terest for that very reason. The almost af- 
fectionate appreciation with which he tells 
the story of Suleiman Pasha’s life shows how 
warm was his friendship for that most inter- 
esting of men, and how much we lose by the 
reserve which omits all personal history. 
And so, of Walter Savage Landor, we get 
such truthful glimpses in such even and just 
estimates that we regret there could not have 
been fuller revelation. The friend of Landor, 
of Sydney Smith, of Heinrich Heine, and 
Suleiman Pasha, Lord Houghton in these rec- 
ollections of them evinces in what he has left 
unsaid the same peculiar delicacy and defer- 
ence of mind which is perceivable in his verse. 
Our estimate of and respect for this deferen- 
tial narrator are, of course, heightened by 
this, while at the same time we acknowledge 











story. 

Lord Houghton is now sixty-six years of 
age, though those who saw the small, active 
man who was strolling about Cambridge a 
few weeks ago, with Longfellow and others 
of that circle, would not have guessed that 
he was beyond sixty, of the simplest and 
most unpretending manners and exterior, nei- 
ther would the ordinary observer have guessed 
that this small, active man was of any dis- 
tinction. As one catches a glance, however, 
from the fine, kindly eyes, which seem to lose 
nothing, one cannot help recalling Burns’s 
famous line— 


“* A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 


But we need have little fear of the nature of 
these “notes.” The same just spirit which 
estimated that stormy riddle Landor with 
such clear accuracy will scarcely fail to do 
such justice, even in his own mind, as will 
hardly offend the most touchy and sensitive 
American, Lord Houghton very evidently 
comes to see, and not to be seen; but itis a 
great pity that the few who have known and 
appreciated his verse here could not more 
readily come in contact with him. In view 
of the many Englishmen, however, who have 
taken advantage of our lyceum field for their 
own purposes without regard to their own 
ability in that field, we have need to be grate- 
ful for this simple, and friendly, and respect- 


ful visit. 
Nora Perry. 
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66 OW many graves are in this world?” 
H * QO child,” 
His mother answered, “surely there are 
two.”’ 
Archly he shook his pretty head and smiled : 
“" —_ in this whole world, you know I 
o!” 


“* Well, then, in this whole world, in East and 
est 
In North and South, in dew and sand and 


snow 
In all sad places where the dead may rest, 
There are two graves—yes, there are two, I 
know.”’ 


But graves have been here for a thousand 
years— 
Or for ten thousand? Soldiers die, and 


kings, 
And Christians die—sometimes.” ‘* My own 
poor tears 
Have never yet been troubled by these 
things. —- 


** More graves within the hollow ground, in 
sooth, 
Than there are stars in all the pleasant 


SKY 
Where did you ever learn such dreary truth, 
Oh, wiser and less selfish far than [? 


“TI did not know—I who had light and breath, 
Something to touch, to look at, if no more. 
Fair earth to live in, who believe in death, 
Till, ae blind, he lies at their own 
oor 


“T did not know—I may have heard or read 
Of more. But, should I search the wide 
grass through, 
Lift every flower and every thorn,” she said, 
“From every grave—oh, I should see but 
two!” 
Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt. 
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LATE number of the Academy contains 

a communication on the subject of 

“ Painting in America,” in which is observable 
that splenetic determination to misrepresent 
which is so characteristic of English criti- 
cism of American affairs. This article deals 
mainly with the recent exhibitions of paint- 
ings and works of art in Chicago and Cincin- 
nati. It begins by sneering at an American 
critic because he classified Corot, Coomans, 
Fortuny, Greuze, Bouguereau, Alma-Tadema, 
and Zamacois, among the great artists of 
the world—meaning, obviously, modern ar- 
tists. 
Zamacois, do not rank among the great ar- 


If Corot, Fortuny, Alma-Tadema, and 


tists of the period, one can but wonder who 
does. Is the Academy critic inflamed be- 
cause the name of no English artist appears 
in this list? Or is he simply bound, rightly 
or wrongly, to imply ignorance to the Ameri- 
can writer, and, in order to do so, forces the 
sentence quoted into a meaning not intend- 
ed? Had it been claimed that the exhibi- 
tions described contained specimens of all 
the modern great artists, there would have 
been ground for censure. As it is, the sneer 
of the Englishman was wholly gratuitous. 

Our English censor goes on to say that 
“good art, in spite of the many recent pur- 
chases by American gentlemen, is still very 
rarely seen in America.” Now, it is true 
that we have few examples of the old mas- 
ters, but our people have opportunities to 
see a great deal of the best current Conti- 
nental art. There are not sc many speci- 
mens here of current English work as we 
could wish ; but every American at all studi- 
ous in this direction, and not living too far 
from the great cities, may make himself ac- 
quainted with the productions of nearly ev- 
ery great foreign artist of the period, and 
see besides something of the old art, by 
means of public collections and such private 
ones as are made accessible to students. 
There are not nearly so many pictures in 
America as in Europe; there is a great deal, 
indeed, to be seen in the churches and gal- 
leries abroad which must be studied by every 
one desirous of a thorough art-culture; but 
the extensive purchase abroad of works by 
modern artists for this country is proof that 
we are not nearly so much in the dark as is 
supposed. 

But is it certain that we may not know 
something of good art without depending at 
all upon foreign productions ? The Academy 
critic says it is astonishing how little is 
known of American art in England. Are we 
to assume that America is to blame for this? 
Has England exhibited the slightest interest 
in American art, or shown any disposition to 
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do justice to it? It has been pleased to 
stare with wonder at Bierstadt’s huge can- 
yases; but has it cared to enter into the 
spirit and study the methods of those of our 
landscapists who in truth are representatives 
of our genius? Has it given any heed to 
Inness, to Gifford, to Kensett, to McEntee, to 
these and others, who bave gone reverently 
jnto our hills and our valleys, and striven to 
put themselves at one with Nature, to catch 
her spirit and reproduce her moods? Our 
eritic declares that no American school of art 
has yet been formed. This isa mistake. In 
landseape-art American artists have founded 
a very great school—the school of Truth. 
They have learned something that noted 
schools and academies have to teach; but 
they have learned to reject the absolute 
tutelage of any faction, guild, or set, and 
to obey only the behests of the supreme 
master, Nature. The earnestness, the fidel- 
ity, the simplicity, the severe honesty, that 
are manifest in the better productions of 
American landscape - painters —we claim 
nothing for our art in other directions—are 
such as to enable our people to see at least 
a little of good art, and a very pure, truth- 
ful, beautiful art it is. 





We have the following from a correspond- 
ent at Baltimore: 


“ Mr. Eprror: I am ‘one of your readers 
who smiled’ when he read your article on the 
architectural elevation of the domestic kitch- 
en, a recommendation which may by-and-by 
be adopted. ‘ By-and-by’ is easily said, and, 
as you suggest, we will ‘ wait and see.’ Mean- 
time, permit me to explain why I smiled by 
propounding the following question: What is 
to become of those aérial gardens which you 
proposed some time agoshould be adopted for 
the adornment of our house-tops if we are to 
reflect now upon elevating the culinary de- 
partment, with Sarah, ‘Sarah’s young man,’ 
and ull, to the prophesied locality of the aérial 
garden? But, as Johnson tells us in his dic- 
tionary that the garret is the top room of a 
house, and that the cockloft is the room over 
the garret, perhaps we can have kitchen and 
garden on the house-top, and thus have both 
prophecies fulfilled. We will ‘ wait and see.’ 

“*¢. BM.” 


This correspondent is too hard upon us. 
He is evidently one of those persons who 
think consistency a great virtue, and that no 
right-minded individual could possibly en- 
tertain two ideas apparently in conflict. But 
we, for our part, refuse to be bound down by 
any such narrow restrictions. If to-day we 
like the idea of aérial gardens, we mean to 
be true to our impressions of the moment, 
and advocate the construction of parterres 
of flowers on the roof-top; if to-morrow we 
become enamored of the notion of lifting the 
kitchen to the topmost story — where may 
the dishes have a true attic flavor—we shall 
not be restrained in our admiration of this 
idea by any thing said before. It is incon- 





sistency that is the true jewel. Inconsisten- 
cy, so called, gives freedom of soul, largeness 
of taste and appreciation, breadth of sympa- 
thy; it makes one, in fact, catholic and many- 
sided. Consistency is plodding and dull, 
while Inconsistency is bright, fanciful, in- 
ventive, speculative, courageous, not afraid 
to say yes to-day because it said no last week. 

But, while uttering this defense of incon- 
sistency, we are all the time virtuously con- 
scious of committing no such captivating 
sin. The people have not taken up our no- 
tion of aérial gardens. No one in obedience 
to our proposal has inclosed his roof-top and 
converted this vacant space into blooming 
parterres ; no vines cluster about our town- 
chimneys, nor festoon the cornices of our 
buildings. Our suggestion fell upon a heed- 
less world, 
it was ushered prematurely into being before 
the taste of the public could aspire so high 
—ere esthetic imagination is competent to 
reach an altitude so lofty. The people, cling- 
ing to their dull experience, have refused to 
believe that one may enjoy his otium cum dig- 


Like many other great thoughts, 


nitate on the roof-top, amid flowers and under 
bowers, amid the vine and the pine, where 
airs are pure and cool, where dust comes 
not, where the sound of the hand-organ is 
mellowed to strains of distant sweetness, 
and the cares and vexations of a wicked world 
are put under our feet. Refusing to be thus 
elevated into a region of ssthetic delight, the 
next thing is to see whether their obstinate 
natures are insensible to every wise and en- 
nobling suggestion—whether they will con- 
sent to remove the kitchen and its odors to 
the regions above, and convert the desolate 
premises which their rear-windows now dis- 
mally survey, into places of charm and ele- 
gance. While it may be true that a house- 
holder cannot practically adopt both of our 
suggestions, he can at least entertain one of 
them ; and no one ought to object because he 
has the opportunity to choose one of two 
good things. 





Mr. Beecuer takes up the question, in the 
Christian Union, whether he is bound “ to 
answer, or not to answer,” every idle query 
that idle persons may choose to ask—wheth- 
er “a man has norights which letter-writ- 
ers are bound to respect, or if his time and 
ink are at the absolute control of every man 
or child among forty millions of people 
who chooses to ask questions, beg favors, 
seek money, give advice?” Men of note 
are in truth so pestered with impudent and 
idle inquiries and requests, that it is practi- 
cably impossible to respond to them, A man 
cannot ignore the courtesies of life, but then 
he has a few rights which foolish people 
should not be permitted to deprive him of— 
and among these is the right to his own time 








for his duties, and the right to occasions of 
undisturbed rest. We learn that Mr, Her- 
bert Spencer has been compelled to an- 
nounce, by a lithographic circular, that he 
is so deeply engaged in his special studies he 
can no longer answer inquiries, requests for 
autographs, and other demands of the kind 
made upon him. Mr. Beecher would be wise 
to follow this example ; and it would be well 
if this circular gave a sharp lesson to those 
who know so little what is due to busy men. 

While on this topic we may ask whether 
postal-cards have not now been long enough 
in use to admit of an inquiry as to the nature 
of the courtesies and social laws that do or 
should pertain to them? It may be asked 
whether people are under any obligations to 
respond to an open letter of the nature of a 
postal- card? Could one acknowledge a 
postal-card as an “esteemed favor?” If 
the postal card be purely on the business of 
the writer, what notice must the recipient 
take of the fact that no stamp is inclosed 
for postage on the reply? One sees some 
really Napoleonic strokes of meanness as 
the outcome of the postal-card system. The 
audacity is sometimes superb, A writer 
saves a sheet of paper, an envelope, a stamp 
for postage, and also the usual stamp for re- 
turn-postage—all by one dexterous postal- 
card. The spirit of economy could no far- 
ther go. But really, what rights in courtesy 
have letter-writers who do not consider their 
correspondents of importance enough to give 
their epistles to them the poor compliment of 
an inclosure? How is a communication to be 
entertained when the writer confesses by the 
postal-card that it isn’t worth a sheet of pa- 
per and a postage-stamp? That the postal- 
card is very useful for circular notes, for an- 
nouncements, for communicating any simple 
fact that does not call for a responee, no one 
ean deny. But we submit that social custom 
ought to establish that a missive of this 
kind calling for a response, excepting on 
business matters concerning the recipient, is 
an impertinence; and that a postal -card, 
partaking of the nature of correspondence 
as ordinarily understood, is entitled to no 
respect or consideration whatsoever. 





Ir must be confessed that when Turkey 
repudiates her debts, and at the same time 
admits her inability to subdue the belligerent 
discontent of her Christian provinces, the 
situation in Europe has become grave. There 
is evidently a vague apprehension of war in 
the European courts. Mr. Disraeli rather 
emphasizes than dispels*it by his Mansion 
House speech ; while the danger is undoubt- 
edly aggravated by the fact that every great 
power stands at this moment armed to the 
teeth, and ready to assume at once, or in a 
brief time, the full panoply of war. Yet we 
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cannot think that some of them at least will | bowled down the Champs-Elysées in her car- 


consent to enter upon a general and horrible 
conflict in their present situation. The idea 
of war can be agreeable neither to England, 
France, Austria, nor Italy. England has been 
trying for years to extricate herself from any 
involvement in Continental troubles, and to 
confine herself to the pursuit of commerce. 
That she w'll go to war the moment India is 
threatened by the attempted possession of 
Constantinople by Russia is highly probable ; 
but she will first use every art of diplomacy 
to avert that evil. France does not want 
war; peace for years to come seems to be 
her only hope of resuming her former place 
among the powers. Austria is inveterately 
weak, for Francis Joseph rules over a poly- 
glot and inharmonious empire, in which there 
are at least three races whose interests are 
in conflict—the Germans, the Slaves, and the 
Magyars. She is only solvent, and no more; 
and she dreads the power of Prussia with an 
almost superstitious terror. Italy would only 
enter upon hostilities under compulsion, nor 
could she gain from it any thing but an 
ephemeral alliance which the next crisis 
might dissolve and leave her helpless. Be- 
fore there is a war, these powers will, with- 
out doubt, use every effort to avertit. Yet, 
if the military ambition of Russia and Ger- 
many insists upon solving the Turkish ques- 
tion in a sense favorable to themselves, it is 
difficult to see how the other powers can 
keep out, or how a general war can be pre- 
vented. Germany has no direct interest in 
the suggested partition of Turkey should Tur- 
key collapse ; but she is the close ally of Rus- 
sia, and would be likely to derive from war 
some advantage in Northern Europe by the 
annexation of Holland, Belgium, or Den- 
mark, or all three ; for upon those countries 
she looks with covetous eyes. 





Tovrists from time immemorial have been 
in the habit of grumbling about the number 
and persistency of Paris beggars ; and, indeed, 
one of the most striking contrasts between the 
Old World and the New consists in the mendi- 
city of the former and the absence of it here. 
That the complaint has considerable basis 
may be known by the recent report of the 
Paris Prefect of Police, who, having counted 
the beggars who defy the Code Napoléon and 
the gendarmerie within his jurisdiction, finds 
that there are between sixty and seventy 
thousand of them. Beggary in Paris, too, is 
not a mere desperate makeshift for sheer ex- 
istence; it is a craft, a profession, with its 
apprenticeships, its graduations, and its cun- 
ning and enterprising expedients. Only the 
other day a Paris beggar died at Passy worth 
a hundred thousand frances. Some years ago 
an elderly lady with gray curls, attired in 
silk and diamonds, was pointed out, as she 








riage and span, as one who in her early days 
was one of the most artful mendicants of the 
boulevards. Not long since an old beggar 
was caught flagrante delictu, upon whose rag- 
ged person was found a memorandum-book, 
in which were jotted down the days when it 
was most profitable to apply to certain per- 
sons—such as birthdays, rent-days, the occa- 
sion of a marriage in the family, the receipt 
of an unexpected legacy. The pretexts of 
the Paris beggar are innumerable. He sells 
matches, he waits on susceptible ladies in 
threadbare broadcloth, having seen “ better 
days,” or come to penury through disappoint- 
ed love and consequent dissipation ; he sits 
on curbstones groaning, with bandaged arm 
or head; while young girls use every art 
of feminine timidity and beauty to compel 
the compassionate franc or two-sous piece. 
Hitherto even the well-executed laws of the 
Second Empire, followed by those of “ the 
state of siege,” have not even availed to de- 
crease the army of beggardom ; and we can- 
not wonder that M. le Préfet is in despair. 


Sr. Pererssure presents many anomalies 
in regard to its population. It appears by 
recent returns that the Russian capital has 
grown more rapidly thanany other city in Eu- 
rope. Itis much younger than London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, or Constantinople ; has grown 
up from a little provincial town in Peter the 
Great’s time to be a city of rather more than 
seven hundred thousand inhabitants in less 
than two centuries. Singularly enough, the 
deaths in St. Petersburg exceed the births, 
which shows conclusively that its growth in 
population arises from the rapid aggregation 
of rustic Russians at the capital. Another cu- 
riosity of its census is, that the greatest mor- 
tality, excepting with young children, occurs 
at a period of life when there is least mor- 
tality in other cities—that is, between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty-five. St. Peters- 
burg has a trying climate, and it seems to act 
most violently on adolescence and younger 
manhood. Otherwise, it is one of the least 
healthy and comfortable of cities for the 
poorer classes, who are jumbled together in 
damp and ill-ventilated houses, while a large 
proportion actually live in cellars reeking 
with damp and filth. One-fourth of all the 
children born in St. Petersburg are illegiti- 
mate; and something like one-half of these 
die in infancy. Thus, though the capital of 
the czars presents at first view the appear- 
ance of prosperity and growth, it is delusive ; 
and, when we come to examine the condition 
of its population, we find them to be even 
worse than those of the much and justly de- 
cried slums of London, Paris, and Constanti- 
nople. 








Literary. 
OAQUIN MILLER’S faults as an artist 
are so flagrant, and lie so near the sur. 
face, that it is not surprising that they have 
obscured his real merit and challenged the 
attention of the critics. Nevertheless, while 
the excuse is obvious, we think that Mr. Mil- 
ler has received less than justice, especially 
among his own countrymen. For, in spite 
of all his faults, he possesses some genuine 
poetic qualities. For one thing, his voice is 
his own; his themes, thoughts, and illustra- 
tions, are not echoes of a library, but are 
drawn from his own experience and observa- 
tion ; and his verse is no mere structure of 
rhythm and rhyme, but spontaneous, natural 
singing. Notwithstanding much that was 
false in sentiment, tawdry in conception, and 
crude in style, the “Songs of the Sierras” 
contained some true poetry, and poetry of an 
original and vigorous type. The “Songs of 
the Sun-Lands” displayed the same quali- 
ties, and seemed to indicate that culture and 
wider experience were exercising their prop- 
er chastening influence upon the poet’s art. 
We were among those who believed that Mr. 
Miller’s merits were of a kind likely to be 
developed, and his faults of a kind likely to 
be outgrown; and we felt tolerably confi- 
dent that he would in time produce work 
that would compel recognition. It is with 
no slight sense of disappointment, therefore, 
that we confess that his latest book, “ The 
Ship in the Desert ” (Boston: Roberts Bros.), 
is so distinctly inferior as almost to justify 
whatever has been said in his dispraise. 
“The Ship in the Desert” sins in nearly 
every possible way. In the first place, the 
author proclaims at the start, with a sort of 
contemptuous candor, that it is not the kind 
of work he would be at, but was written 
merely as a concession to “ the world,” which, 
“like a spoiled child, demands a tale.’ So 
anxious is he to have this condescension un- 
derstood that, after calling attention to it 
once in his preface, he goes out of his way 
to weave it into his verse, where it cannot be 
overlooked : 
“The world’s cold commerce of to-day 
Demands some idle, flippant theme ; 
And I, your minstrel, must sit by 
And harp along the edge of morn, 
And sing and celebrate to please 


The multitude, the mob, and these 
They know not pearls from yellow corn.” 


Now, whatever Mr. Miller’s real merits as 4 
poet may be, he certainly has not attained a 
position which entitles him to look down, as 
from a lofty pedestal, upon a suppliant world 
craving the bounty of his speech. Waiving 
this point, however, and conceding that the 
world is listening, we are certainly entitled 
to assume that, if it demands a tale, it wants 
one which sbould at least be intelligible 
and interesting. If so, the demand has not 
yet been supplied. Mr. Miller’s present tale 
reminds us 6f nothing so much as of the 
manuscript of a “novel” which once came 
under our notice. It was written by a miss, 
scarcely more than a child, and, while it con- 
tained some really felicitous bits, the young 
author had quite forgotten that men must 
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eat, drink, sleep, and rest. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the story her characters 
were kept in a perpetual movement, which 
would not have given time even for a surrep- 
titious biscuit. And this is literally and truly 
the case with “ The Ship in the Desert.” Its 
subject is the pursuit of one party of men by 
another across the great deserts of the West, 
from the Missouri River to far beyond the 
Rocky Mountains—the flight of the one and 
the pursuit by the other remaining entirely 
inexplicable from first to last; and, for all 
of human interest or incident pertaining to 
them, they might as well have been a proces- 
sion of clouds. On and on, day and night 
and night and day, over withered wilder- 
ness, across mighty rivers, up rocky steeps, 
down precipitous paths, and across trackless 
deserts, pushes the black cavalcade of Mor- 
gan toward the most western West; and, 
equally released from the limitations of hu- 
man powers, follows the fierce pursuit of 
Vasques. Even delicate, fragile Ina knows 
nothing 6f hunger, thirst, or fatigue, during 
an apparently continuous ride of more than 
three thousand miles. The truth is, Mr. Mil- 
ler carefully avoids introducing any element 
of realism into his story, which is a mere 
thread on which to hang descriptions of 
natural scenery. It would be a libel on the 
theatre to describe his personages as “ the- 
atric;”’ for even Pantaloon and Clown are 
quite plausible creations in comparison with 
Morgan and Vasques. As to Ina, Mr. Miller 
has never yet seen a woman with the naked 
eye. 

If the conception is bad, the verse does 
not redeem it. A single measure is adhered 
to throughout, and at length becomes mo- 
notonous and even wearisome. It would 
seem, too, at times, as if Mr. Miller had tried 
to render his style “ rugged,” and there are 
many long passages in which, to quote Haz- 
litt’s phrase, “ the decomposition of prose is 
substituted for the composition of poetry.” 
There are fine things in the poem, however, 
which enable us to hope that “The Ship in 
the Desert” is simply a mistake of judgment, 
not an evidence of declining powers. The 
desolation and solemnity of the desert are 
described with real force and impressiveness, 
and with astonishing fertility of expression. 
In fact, nearly all the purely scenic descrip- 
tion is good. Occasionally we come upon a 
passage of real grandeur and beauty; more 
rarely upon a peculiarly felicitous bit of im- 
agery. Here is an example of the latter: 

“She dreamed, perchance, of island home, 

A land of palms ringed round with foam, 

Where Summer on her shelly shore 

Sits down and rests for evermore.” 

Nothing could be happier than the coup- 
let we have italicised. Of the more sus- 
tained and elevated passages, the following 
description of the ship and the desert is as 
quotable as any : 
“.... They pierced at last 
The desert’s middle depths, and lo! 
There loomed from out the desert vast 


A lonely ship, well-built and trim, 
And perfect all in hull and mast. 


“No storm had stained it any whit, 
No seasons set their teeth in it. 
Her masts were white as ghosts, and tall ; 
Her decks were as of yesterday. 











The rains, the elements, and all 
The moving things that bring decay 
By fair green lands or fairer seas, 
Had touched not here for centuries. 
**Lo! Date had lost all reckoning, 
And Time had long forgotten all, 
In this lost land, and no new thing 
Or old could any wise befall, 
Or morrows, or a yesterday, 
For Time went by the other way. 
“The ages have not any course 
Across this untracked waste. 
The sky 
Wears here one blue, unbending hue, 
The heavens one unchanging mood. 
The far, still stars they filter through 
The heavens, falling bright and bold 
Against the sands as beams of gold. 
The wide, white moon forgets her force ; 
The very sun rides round and high, 
As if to shun this solitude.” 


One characteristic of all Mr. Miller’s po- 
etry is especially conspicuous in the present 
volume — namely, his fondness for certain 
epithets that happen to catch his fancy. 
This time it is “ black” and “‘ blowy,” and 
he frequently manages to use one or the oth- 
er of them two or three times in a single sen- 
tence. For instance: 

** And only d/ack men gathered there, 


The old man’s slaves, in dull content, 
Black, silent, and obedient.” 


In conclusion, we may say that it is genu- 
ine friendliness for Mr. Miller that induces us 
to hope that he will not give us another such 
volume as “ The Ship in the Desert,”’ even in 
response to the spoiled child’s demand for a 
tale. 





Cart Jowann ANDERSSON failed to link 
his name with any great geographical dis- 
covery, but it is doubtful if any man, even 
in the noble army of African explorers, ever 
devoted himself with more unselfish and in- 
defatigable ardor to the cause of geographi- 
cal knowledge in all its branches. It is to 
him almost exclusively that we are indebted 
for what we know of that portion of South 


Africa lying north of Cape Colony to the | 
| They contain, for one thing, many vivid in- 


Cunene River and west of Livingstone’s trans- 
continental route; and no section of the 
African field ever confronted its explorer 
with more deadly perils and apparently in- 
euperable difficulties. Andersson was a Swede 
by birth, but, being in London in 1850, he 
associated himself with Francis Galton in an 
expecition, the object of which was to pene- 
trate to Lake Ngami, then newly discovered 
by Livingstone, from some point on the west 
coast. As is well known, this expedition 
failed of accomplishing its main object, and 
Galton returned to Europe; but the “ African 
fever”? had taken hold upon Andersson, and 
he resolved to remain behind and make one 
more attempt to reach the lake. The at- 
tempt, made in 1853, after nearly three years 
of preparation, was entirely successful, and 
he not only explored the portion of the lake 
unvisited by Livingstone, but discovered the 
Teoge River and ascended it toward Libebe 
until arrested by the treachery of the natives. 
Returning then to England, he published an 
account of his journey in a book entitled 
“Lake Ngami,”’ one of the most fascinating 
in the entire literature of African travel. 
Andersson was a daring sportsman, and his 








pages teem with accounts of hair-breadth es- 
capes and dangerous achievements. 

While searching for Lake Ngami, Anders- 
son had heard rumors among the natives of 
a great river (the Kunene or Cunene) lying 
far to the north; and the discovery of this 
river was henceforth the main object of his 
life. Returning to Otjimbingue, in Namaqua- 
land, in 1858, he immediately organized a 
caravan and struck northward. After in- 
credible dangers and difficulties he reached 
the banks of a previously-unknown river, the 
Okavango; but scarcely had he entered upon 
its exploration when he and five or six of his 
men were prostrated with fever, and, after 
waiting an entire month in the vain hope of 
getting better, he was compelled to turn back 
as the only means of saving his life. A nar- 
rative of this expedition was published in 
London in 1861, under the title of “The 
Okavango River,” a book scarcely less in- 
teresting than the author’s first. 

The last of these books was published 
many years ago; but the record of Anders- 
son’s life is only now completed from the 
point where it there left off, by the publica- 
tion of a work compiled partly from some 
“Notes of Travel” which he left in an un- 
finished state, and partly from his ‘ Jour- 
nals.” * From it we learn the details of 
Andersson’s career after his return to Africa 
as the agent of the Walwich Bay Mining 
Company, whose establishment he subse- 
quently bought out and converted into a 
trading-station on his own account, and there 
remained until his death, which occurred dur- 
ing an expedition in search of the long-sought 
Cunene River. In this expedition he actually 
reached the banks of the fatal stream; but 
the hand of death was even then upon him, 
and he turned back only to die in the wil- 
derness, with all his plans unaccomplished. 

Dealing as they do with a comparatively 
uneventful period of Andersson’s life, the 
“Notes of Travel” are less exciting than the 
earlier volumes, though by no means desti- 
tute of stirring adventures by flood and field. 


cidents in the wars between the native tribes, 
notable among them being a graphic descrip- 
tion of a great battle between the Namaquas 
and the Damaras, the latter of whom Anders- 
son commanded, in which he was so severely 
wounded as to be rendered a cripple during 
the remainder of his life. There are also sev- 
eral valuable chapters on the geography and 
ethnology of the country, on its natural his- 
tory, on the missionary system, etc. Even 
when the record is unnecessarily minute it 
does not cease to be interesting, for it reveals 
more of Andersson’s real character than any 
of his finished works. He seems to have been 
in many respects singularly like Livingstone ; 
both exhibiting in an eminent degree modest 
simplicity of character combined with gener- 
ous enthusiasm and an indomitable will. 





Iris characteristic of Jules Verne’s audac- 
ity that he should address himself confessedly 
to the task of furnishing us a new version of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” and the “Swiss Family 





* Notes of Travel in Southwestern Africa. By 
Cc. J. Andersson, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Robinson,” which he naively lets us see he re- 
gards as an improvement upon the originals ; 
and not less so of his increasing diffuseness 
of style that the work should expand into a 
trilogy, which has to be published and read 
in installments. “ Dropped from the Clouds ” 
(New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co.) is 
the first part of this trilogy, the general title 
of which is “The Mysterious Island.” It 
narrates the opening adventures of five cast- 
aways, who escaped from Richmond in a bal- 
loon during the last month of the siege, and 
were blown by a terrific storm some seven 
thousand miles in a southeasterly direction, 
and finally dropped upon an unknown island 
in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. In order 
to lighten the balloon as much as possible 
during the last hours of its fearful voyage, 
when it threatened every moment to plunge 
them into the sea, they had thrown out every 
thing except the clothes on their backs, not 
retaining so much as a pocket-knife; and M. 
Verne regards the state of utter destitution 
in which they consequently began their life 
on the island as a great advance in point of 
difficulty upon that of the Robinsons, “ who 
had miracles worked in their favor,” and that 
of Crusoe, who obtained so many indispen- 
sable articles from the wrecked ship. He 
overlooks the fact that a group of men com- 
prising Cyrus Harding, who had all the re- 
sources of science at his command and could 
manufacture nitro-glycerine from iron-ore 
and seal-blubber; young Herbert, well in- 
formed in all matters relating to natural his- 
tory; Gideon Spilett, a skillful sportsman 
and laborious worker in any field; Pencroft, 
a sailor proficient in all the practical arts of 
life; and Neb, an admirably-trained servant- 
of-all-work, were in reality possessed of ad- 
vantages to which the few poor weapons and 
utensils accorded to Crusoe and the Robin- 
sons were as nothing. The axiom that 
cnowledge is power is not less true in a des- 
ert island than in the most advanced centre 
of civilization; and to Cyrus Harding and 
his companions the solution of M. Verne’s 
problem—*“ from nothing, to produce every 
thing ’—could require but two factors, work 
and time. 

While it is absurd, however, for M. Verne 
to place his production beside Defoe’s, it is 
plain, even from this preliminary install- 
ment, that “The Mysterious Island” is a 
highly-interesting and suggestive book. If 
not quite his best, itis among his best works ; 
at least it is of very different quality from 
the machine-made stuff with which he has 
lately been supplying the publishers at the 
rate of a volume or so a mouth. The chief 
drawback to its thorough success is that we 
never fora moment attain to the slightest 
faith in the reality of the castaways or their 
adventures, Character-drawing has never 
been Verne’s strong point; and here Cyrus 
Harding and the rest are simply the dummies 
through whose aid a lecturer on science 
works out striking experiments before the 
eyes of an udmiring audience. Our interest 
throughout is not as to what will befall the 
castaways on the morrow, but what new and 
ingeniously difficult obstacle M. Verne will 
next set himself to overcome. 

Mr. Kingston’s translation is far from 
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good ; in fact, itis inexcusably bad. It was 
perhaps beyond his province as translator to 
correct M. Verne’s mistake in placing Grant’s 
army between Lee and Richmond in the siege 
of that city; but a similar excuse cannot be 
found for the obscurities and grammatical 
blunders with which his text abounds. The 
American editor, too, might have taken the 
trouble to eliminate such palpable errors 
as “ Chatanoga ” for Chattanooga, and “ Pa- 
duah ” for Paducah. 

The illustrations are numerous, and for 
the most part excellent, though the printing 
of them is not first rate. 





Tue conspicuous success of “ Little Clas- 
sics” and the “Bric-4-Brac Series” has 
given a new impetus to literary gleaning, and 


we may expect for some time to be con- | 


fronted with prose and poetical collections 
more or less novel in design. The “ Treas- 
ure-Trove Series”” (Boston: W. F. Gill & Co.) 
is quite evidently modeled on the “ Little 
Classics,” and it is to be judged by the same 
standard, Of course, Mr. Johnson’s selec- 
tions did not exhaust the good things stored 
away in English literature, and Mr. W. S. 
Walsh, the compiler of “ Treasure - Trove,” 
will find no difficulty in filling his ten similar 
volumes; so that those readers who like to 
have all their plums picked out for them can 
take both series without encountering much 
deterioration in the quality of the pudding. 
In the three volumes of “ Treasure-Trove ” 
already published —“ Burlesque,” “ Traves- 
ty,”’ and “ Story ”’—we find, among numerous 
other papers, Dickens’s “ Noble Savage ” und 
“ Dr. Marigold,” Lamb’s “ Mrs. Battle’s Opin- 
ion on Cards,” Hood’s “ Parish Revolution,” 
Mark Twain’s “ Encounter with an Inter- 
viewer,” Irving’s “ Golden Age of New York,” 
Thackeray’s “ George de Barnwell ” and “ The 
Painter’s Bargain,” Macaulay’s “ Prophetic 
Account of a Future Epic,” Bret Harte’s 
“Mr. John Jenkins,” Trollope’s “ The 0’Con- 
ors,” William Black’s “ Fight for a Wife,” 
and N. P. Willis’s ‘‘ Widow by Brevet.”” It is 
evident from this illustrative list that few of 
the selections are treasure-trove in the sense 
of being now for the first time introduced to 
the reading public; but it may be said that 
what is new is good and what is already fa- 
miliar is of a kind which none of us are sorry 
to re-read, 

The style of the series is neat and handy, 
but the volumes so far are not such dainty 
specimens of tasteful book-making as were 
those of the “ Little Classics ”’ series. 





Tuart the countrymen of La Fontaine still 
retain their faculty of sympathetic insight 
into animal character is proved very clearly 
by Michelet’s charming books on birds, in- 
sects, etc., and not less by M. Emile Achard’s 
“History of my Friends, or Home-Life with 
Animals,” a translation of which has just 
been published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (New York). This latter contains the 
history, or rather the biography, of some ani- 
mals whom the author considers it an honor 
to have known in life and who thought him 
worthy of their friendship—comprising sev- 
eral dogs, cats, and horses, a monkey, an 
ostrich, 2 gazelle, a mule, a bear, a rabbit, 


| 
| 

















a swallow, an American lion (puma), a par. 
rot, and a goat. The stories have tke com- 
mon fault of assigning human motives for 
animal actions, and some of them are rather 
sentimental in tone; but they exhibit a genu- 
ine love of animals, a keen fuculty of obser. 
vation, and a sly humor which is continually 
giving opportunity for a smile in the most 
unexpected connections. They wiil delight 
children, for whom they were specially writ- 
ten; but they will also prove hardly less en- 
joyable to such grown-up readers as really 
sympathize with studies of animal character, 
Being French, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that the manner of telling is inimitable, 
and that they are as different as possible 
from the common and commonplace anec- 
dotes about animals. 

The translation is notably good; and the 
pictures, of which there are a dozen, are 
artistic in design and skillfully engraved. 





A new German romance, entitled ‘‘ Geier- 
Wally,” by Wilhelmine von Hillern, has won 
the approbation of Auerbach, who pronounces 
it the best short story in modern German lit- 
erature. Cornhill for November gives a long 
article to the story under the title of ‘* A Ger- 
man Peasant Romance,” praising it very high- 
ly. “ Its subject,” says Cornhill, ‘is the de- 
velopment of a girlish nature of singular im- 
petuosity, and of intense self-reliance, reared 
amid the obdurate circumstances, natural and 
social, of a Tyrolese valley. The few but ter- 
rible energetic impulses which lie at the rvot 
of this girl’s character are conceived and worked 
out with a fine imagination and splendid graph- 
ic powers. For its half-musical expression of 
the deepest currents of sorrow this story may be 
compared with the most exquisite lyric poems. 
At the same time it displays a power—not too 
common among Germans—of narrating exter- 
nal incidents, and of depicting the reciprocal 
actions of men and women, which suggests 
that the writer might almost as easily have 
composed a deeply -stirring drama. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, this romance, with 
its portraiture of dark, fitful, and almost weird 
feeling, which is at the same time always gen- 
uinely human, its narration of flashing and 
thrilling events, and its descriptions of the 
many fancy-stirring phases of Alpine scenery, 
will permanently hold a high place among the 
best fiction of the day.” A translation of this 
work has just appeared from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Swrvsurve has been writing a review 
of Auguste Vacquerie’s new work of political 
subject - matter, ** Aujourd’hui et Demain.” 
The reviewer takes up, in a bantering spirit, 
the Platonic theme of the incompetefice of po- 
ets to handle any practical or national ques- 
tion (Vacquerie being himself a powerful dra- 
matic and lyrical poet), and suggests that, if 
the bad politicians are actually or potentially 
the good poets, the prospects of poetry at the 
present day ought to be flourishing indeed. 


A corrESPONDENT of the Athenwum writes 
as follows concerning the use of the word 
rather: ** Some critics object to such phrases 
as ‘ That is rather a droll remark,’ and would 
have us say; ‘ That is a rather droll remark.’ 
They are wrong. In the above sentence, rath- 
eris not attached (adverbially) to the adjec- 
tive droll, but to the verb is. Rather, of course, 
means sooner, and such a sentence as ‘I am 
rather tired’ means, in point of fact, ‘I am 
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rather tired than not tired ;’ that is, ‘lam in 
such a state that one would sooner say that I am 
tired than that I am not tired ;’ just as ‘ That 
book is rather stupid than mischievous’ means 
‘That book is such that one would sooner say 
that it is stupid than that it is mischievous.’ 
It is easy to see, therefore, that ‘ That is rath- 
era droll remark’ is correct, and that the ex- 
panded meaning of the elliptical sentence is, 
‘One would sooner say that that is a droll re- 
mark than that it is not a droll remark.’ ” 


Tue Academy thinks well of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s new volume, especially the sonnets. 
Ofthe two on Chaucer and Keats it says: ‘It 
may seem strained praise to say that they af- 
fect one with the charm of Keats, but we real- 
lycan recall no other verse that has a magic 
so like the magic of that poet.” 





Che Arts. 





TASTE for china has been common to 
all times, for it is recorded in Chinese 
annals that centuries ago a bit of antique por- 
celain sold for as much as it will bring to- 
day; and we read in the Spectator that a cen- 
tury and a half ago the passion for old china 
was as great in England as it is now. In one 
of the Spectator's essays we read the statement 
of a correspondent who says: “Every room 
of my house is furnished with trophies of her” 
(his wife’s) “‘ eloquence; rich cabinets, piles 
of china, Japan screens, and costly jars; and, 
if you were to come into my great parlor, 
you would fancy yourself in an India ware- 
house.” In another paper Addison says that 
no mansion possessing the least claim to 
fashion, or even to superiority, was consid- 
ered furnished without a vast accumulation 
of china of grotesque appearance, “ loves of 
monsters,’ and in great measure useless in 
its form, ranged over doors, windows, etc. 
And further on in his admirable satire in 
“The Lover” he writes: “There is no in- 
clination in women that more surprises me 
than this passion for china. Whena woman 
is visited with it, it generally takes posses- 
sion of her for life.” In a recent visit to 
Tiffiny’s we were much interested in many 
new and fine specimens of pottery and por- 
celain from the manufactory of Copeland, in 
Staffordshire, England, in various pieces of 
splendid Royal Worcester ware, in Minton 
ware, and in many other miscellaneous arti- 
eles. English pottery at the present time is 
asubject of unusual attention, and the novel 
designs upon it attest from year to year the 
progress of artistic taste—a taste which has 
the credit of being developed in a large degree 
by the South Kensington Museum. But, be- 
sides these novel designs, to a person curi- 
ous in such matters, Copeland’s wares have 
an historical interest in connecting the present 
manufacture of china with the old and well- 
known articles of Wedgwood ware, and with 
Spode’s manufactures, of whom Copeland is 
the successor. 
At Tiffany’s porcelain-rooms may be found 
Some articles very beautiful, reproducing 
patterns famous for many years. Walk- 





arabesque figures of cobalt blue, green, saf- 
tron, and sulphur-yellow, painted in a raised or 
sunken surface that is highly glazed. The vase 
stands about four feet high, and is quite large 
in diameter. On inquiry, we are told that this 
is from Copeland’s factory, and is an excel- 
lent copy of the famous “ Alhambra Vase,” 
the original of which is somewhere in Spain, 

A little farther on and we come to a 
glass case in which are exhibited cups and 
saucers, vases and plates. The cups are small 
and delicate in form, and have a double wall, 
the inner one being white and smooth, and 
the outer, with a little space between it and 
the inner one, is perforated almost with the 
fineness of lace-work. This perforation, which 
is imitated from Chinese and Japanese manu- 
factures, is so perfect that the curiosity is 
excited how so brittle a material could have 
been so nicely manipulated. It is covered 
with little rows of slightly-raised spots that 
closely resemble seed-pearls. Other parts 
of the cup are covered with rows of small 
turquoise imitations of that stone, and other 
imitations of different precious stones and of 
gold filigree make the name of “ jewel china” 
a fit appellation for this sort of exquisite 
manufacture. 

With the name of Wedgwood is con- 
nected blue, sage-green, and light-purple pot- 
tery without glaze, ornamented with classical 
and other designs to look like cameos. By 
this ware Wedgwood has been most distin- 
guished, and persons unacquainted witli the 
history of pottery are not aware that Wedg- 
wood derived reputation from various other 
styles of china. About 1760, by experiments 
of various kinds, he had so far improved on an 
old kind of yellowish-white, shiny pottery that 
he presented some specimens of it to Queen 
Charlotte, who thereupon appointed him her 
potter, and from that time this white, cream- 
colored ware was known as “ queen’s ware.” 
This article of art manufacture has now 
passed into the hands of Copeland, and among 
the various kinds of his interesting speci- 
mens at Tiffany’s is a beautiful square vase, 
polished as the bass-reliefs of Della Robbia, 
with a little Cupid at each of the four corners 
of the vase. These Cupids bear in their hands 
a garland of various colored flowers, which 
hangs suspended around the sides of this fine 
jar. This is an imitation, or rather a con- 
tinuation, of the “ queen’s ware,” and a per- 
son interested in the subject will get at Tif- 
fany’s a perfect idea of this old and famous 
variety of pottery. 

Elsewhere the visitor is shown a tea and 


* dinner service, a revival by Copeland of the 


old “willow” pattern. This pottery—it is 
too opaque for porcelain—has only been rep- 
resented in America till now by stray dinner- 
plates or odd cups in our mother’s and grand- 
mother’s pantry. Now, however, the fancy 
for it has revived, and every china-shop in 
London shows among its stock this dark-blue 
imitation of Chinese stone-ware. Of the many 
and exquisite varieties of Minton china at 
Tiffany’s, we shall like to speak in a future 
number of the JournaL, as well as of the 
characteristic representation of Sévres and 


ing along one of the passages between im- | other French porcelain: suffice it now for us 
mense piles of china, the eye of the visitor | to say that one may see at Tiffany’s all the 


is attracted by a tall pottery-jar covered with | different styles of work, and may trace from | the result of Mr. Perry’s summer work. 











one kind to another, and in the works of dif- 
ferent countries, the chain of thought that 
has made one manufacture act and react up- 
on another. Here are French, German, and 
English imitations of Chinese or Japanese 
decoration and material; and these designs 
are variously reproduced, but not always ex- 
actly imitated, by European artists, who rec- 
ognize the need of slight modifications to 
satisfy the wants or the tastes of their own 
people. 





Mr. C. Woop Perry has returned to New 
York for the winter, bringing with him nu- 
merous careful studies made during his sum- 
mer sojourn. They consist chiefly of interiors 
of country farm-houses and barns, which af- 
ford a good setting for the rural idyls which 
Mr. Perry is so fond of relating through his 
paint-brush. A finished painting represents 
a country girl sitting before an open window 
ofa summer afternoon. Mr. Perry has used 
in this picture his favorite model of the au- 
burn-haired blonde, who is familiar to the 
public in several of his works. In the pict- 
ure before us this plump, blond maiden ap- 
pears in a blue gown, with its sleeves rolled 
up above her fair, round arms, which are 
crossed before her on a carefully-scrubbed 
deal table. Behind her the open door of the 
kitchen-closet shows blue delft-ware, shining 
in the afternoon sunlight. An old open fire- 
place toward the right of the picture dis- 
closes its brickwork, burnt white in some 
spots, and in others with the edges of the 
bricks crumbled and broken. A red facing 
of painted boards surrounds this fireplace, 
and, to any person familiar with similar inte- 
riors, its seamed and worn appearance re- 
calls the secrubbings of thrifty and clean coun- 
try housewives, 

Such is the interior of a room whose ey- 
ery portion is filled with clear and simple 
daylight, and through which strays a long 
ray of summer sunshine, that mottles the red 
boards of the fireplace and brings into relief 
the face and bust of the farmer’s blond daugh- 
ter. She sits happy and still, and the rea- 
son is cleverly suggested by the bluish shad- 
ow of a man’s head and cap thrown upon the 
white paling outside the window, the man 
himself being invisible. But the bright, 
pleased expression of the young woman, as 
well as the shadow on the wall, bears out the 
inference of his being near at hand. Mr. 
Perry has made a very happy use of this fa- 
miliar trick of art composition, well known 
to us in Gérdme’s painting of “The Cruci- 
fixion,” where the three crosses are indicated 
only by their shadows. 

Another painting of the same class shows 
the same girl mending a month’s accumula- 
tion of socks and stockings, which are piled 
in a basket beside her; while in the win- 
dow-frame near which she is sitting pots of 
nasturtiums, geraniums, and chrysanthemums, 
fill up the space with every bright hue. Oth- 
er pictures of old men talking with each oth- 
er in their door-yards, old women gossiping 
over their cups of tea, and a large study in a 
barn of a child parting with its pet bossy- 
calf to a butcher, whose wagon-load of calves 
stands near at hand, form only a portion of 
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To every painter with any esthetic sense, 
we suppose the desire to try to reproduce the 
strictly regular and beautiful is a constant 
and ever-living temptation. To such persons 
the features of our national life, which are 
merely characteristic or of historical value 
as showing particular phases of our civiliza- 
tion, bave not the attraction for realistic rep- 
resentation that regular - featured Italians, 
with their fine forms and rich costumes, ob- 
viously possess. But, considered in their re- 
lations to natural surroundings and to their 
contrasts of character and appearance among 
themselves, an imaginative person, with a 
perception for dramatic composition, finds 
sharp-elbowed Yankees, with their stern and 
worn faces, as susceptible of artistic repre- 
sentation in paint as Dickens’s or Victor Hu- 
go’s characters are of graphic description in 
literary composition. No one, perhaps, has 
attracted more commendation of late years 
than Fortuny, but none of his characters, 
so far as we are aware, are strictly beau- 
tiful from the classical standard. Arms of 
old black men he makes thin and wizened, 
and their fingers and big joints rather re- 
semble crows’ claws than the hands or limbs 
of human beings. Even in his little boys or 
young women he does not aim at depicting 
conventional beauty, but rather strives to 
show the peculiar temperament through slen- 
der throats and little bony ribs, big joints, 
and spindling legs. But these queer figures 
of his are graceful or funny, or have an un- 
canny ugliness that touches deep down into 
the principles of life. Fortuny does not use 
these strange beings by way of contrast with 
strong and beautiful humanity. But moral 
or physical peculiarities are brought into 
antithesis in his paintings with scales of 
fine line or color, and with natural phenom- 
ena of animal or vegetable life, or with in- 
tricate light and shade. In art, if we must 
have ugly or uninteresting humanity, let us 
by all means contrast it with a fine distribu- 
tion of lines and subtile ranges of color or 
light and shade. Painting, more than any 
of the arts, we think, has great advantage 
from its numerous ranges of purpose, which 
consist of the expression of human life, of 
line, and color, and chiaro-oscuro, either of 
which can be used as a support or contrast 
to the other. Beautiful forms appear more 
beautiful by beautiful colors in combination 
with them, or, on the other hand, they may 
impress us powerfully by a grotesque mixt- 
ure of colors; while men and women may be 
so grouped as to afford fine lines of compo- 
sition, or, as is so often the case with For- 


tuny, the grotesque shapes of the individual | 


may be broken and subordinated by subtile 
effects of daylight or of shadow, so that, 
whether it be on seeing an old crow or a 
young child, the beholder is intoxicated with 
the imaginative perception of an artist skillful 
to subdue all forms and substance to his uses. 

We may seem to have digressed far from 
the theme of Mr. Perry’s pictures, but we 
think our remarks on Fortuny may serve to 
show somewhat the high artistic excellence 
of which such homely subjects as Mr. Perry 
chooses are susceptible. When we see these 
pictures of his so nicely adjusted in light and 
shade, so broad, so simple, and at the same 





time so individual, we cannot doubt that he 

does wisely when he confines his art to this 
| phase of life, and abandons the tempting but 
somewhat commonplace beauties of Venuses 
or Roman models. 





Georce H. Srory, during his summer 
ramble, painted a large and picturesque land- 
scape-view, with figures, which might be very 
aptly entitled “ Contemplation.” The scene 
represents a lofty point of view, with two 
young ladies on a jutting rock in silent ad- 
miration of a broad valley-landscape which 
spreads out at their feet. 
in a dark costume, is seated upon a mossy 
rock, while her companion, in white, stands 
near. It is an early-evening scene, and the 
valley is in shadow, but the sky is yet glow- 
ing with a tender and broadly-diffused effect 
of light; and this brilliant after-glow is 
strongly felt on the hill-side. The figures are 
gracefully posed, and the costumes are in 
harmony with the brown rocks and rich 
green verdure against which they are drawn. 
Since Mr. Story’s return to his studio, he has 
retouched the picture and added greatly to its 
force. The subject is of a poetical tenden- 
cy, and the sentiment which it embodies is 
expressed in the most charming manner. 
Among Mr. Story’s small pictures is a study 
of a kitchen in a farm-house. It has a great 
open fireplace with a smouldering back-log, 
and standing with his back to the fire is a 
little boy. His hands are pressed against 
his red frock, behind his back, and he 
appears to be enjoying hugely the genial 
warmth of the fire. The subject is entitled 
“A Frosty Morning,” and, to indicate the 
season of frosts, the hat of the boy is gayly 
decorated with bright-tinted autumn leaves. 
The subject is prettily composed and cleverly 
painted ; and it tells an interesting story. 





Etsewnere in this number of the JournaL 

a critical analysis of Mr. Booth’s Hamlet is 
concluded. This article was written before 
Mr. Booth’s appearance in the character of 
Richard IT. ; and the writer of that article, 
who therein so freely condemas certain feat- 
ures in Mr. Booth’s acting, is desirous of 
saying here that he finds in his new part of 
Richard If, very much to praise and admire. 
Mr. Booth has recreated this part for the 
stuge of to-day. It has not been acted here 
for forty years, and of course is unknown ex- 
cept as a closet-play to a great majority of 
theatre-goers. Edmund Kean acted the part, 
and so did Macready and the elder Booth, 
but only occasionally, for the genius of no 
actor has been enabled to make it a popular 
acting play. Mr. Edwin Booth never saw it 
acted; he had for guidance in this revival 
| nothing beyond a few vague and uncertain 
| traditions ; and yet, solely by the force of his 
genius, he has created one of the grandest dra- 

| matic pictures the American stage has ever 
witnessed. It is difficult to see how this 





could have resulted, in view of the manifold 
imperfections in this actor’s method elsewhere 
pointed out. It may be that the very fact of 
being thrown solely on his own resources, 
freed from traditions and the necessity of 
seeking after mere novelty, enabled Mr. 


One of the girls, * 





Booth to build up a consistent and effective 
personation ; but, whatever the cause, to our 
mind, Richard II. evinces more careful study, 
a truer dramatic instinct, a firmer grasp, a 
larger imagination, than we have seen this 
popular actor show in any thing else. Some 
of the defects manifest in Hamlet and other 
of his personations exist here, of course—no 
man under any circumstances can get rid of 
his limitations and his characteristics ; but 
in Richard IT. there is a unity of design and 
domination of dramatic expression that throw 
faults of detail into the background. The 
level monotony of delivery and emphasis on 
unimportant words, to which Mr. Booth is 
prone, were evident; and yet nothing could 
be grander or finer than the delivery of some 
of the sentences. Richard’s speeches are 
commonly long, involved, intricate; they 
shift from one passion to another with great 
celerity ; they reflect in almost infinite va- 
riety of expression the infinite moods of this 
king, who unites lofty poetry with vacillating 
purpose, royal dignity with fretful passion, 
high philosophy with weak repining; and hence 
these variable utterances tax the utmost skill 
of the actor, But out of these contrasts 
comes the actor’s opportunity, and Mr. Booth 
showed that he knew how to avail himself of 
every suggestion of the pregnant text. Space 
will not now permit an analysis of this per- 
formance in detail; the writer can add no 
more than to say that it seemed to him ma- 
jestic in form and vital in expression. 





Tue revival of “Caste” at Wallack’s 
Theatre has been pressed upon public atten- 
tion by the fact that the part of Zccles is 
acted by Mr. Honey, the representative of the 
character on the first production of the play 
in London. The judicious spectator will be 
prompted to ask whether Mr. Honey's per- 
sonation of this character at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre accords with that given by him to Loo- 
don audiences under the direction of the 
author of the play, Mr. Robertson. If so, 
he can but wonder that, contrary to their 
usual custom, the London theatre-goers should 
sanction a personation so lacking in delicacy 
and moderation. To our mind, Mr. Honey 
gives a gross and offensively-exaggerated pict- 
ure of the character. Old Zecles is undoubt- 
edly a drunken vagabond, but he is not so 
hopelessly the refuse of the gutter as Mr. 
Honey depicts him. All the actors we have 
seen in this character overdo it a little, but 
Mr. Honey renders this most delightful play 
almost unendurable by his vulgar antics, and 


‘injures the charming effects produced by Miss 


Dyas, Mr. Montague, and Mr. Stevenson. 





Lerrers have been received et Berlin from 
the eminent anthropologist, Professor A. Bas- 
tian, who has been commissioned by the Im- 
perial German Government to visit Central 
and Southern America, for the purpose of in- 
vestiguting the remains of art belonging to 
the Aztec period. Professor Bastian, after a 
short stay in Chili, had advanced into Peru, 
and prosecutéd his investigations at Lima, and 
in the provinces north of the Liman territory; 
and when he wrote he was about to push for- 
ward to Ecuador and Colombia, intending, 
however, to devote some time to the careful 
exploration of the country round the lake of 
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Titicaca, where he anticipated reaping a rich 
harvest of ancient Mexican remains. 


“Frve-art loan exhibitions,” says the 
Academy, “* are really becoming as plentiful as 
blackberries. If people do not learn some ap- 
preciation of art nowadays, even those living 
jn out-of-the-way country places, it is their 
own fault; for, besides other advantages for 
acquiring it, undreamed of in former times, 
these small loan-exhibitions that are continu- 
ally cropping up in different localities place 
the sight of good works of art within the reach 
of all classes, and can scarcely fail to have a 
sensible effect on the art culture of the neigh- 
borhood in which they are held.”’ 





From Abroad. 


=! 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


November 2, 1875. 

HE Revue Littéraire has recently repro- 

duced, among its ‘* Notes and Impres- 
sions,’ a curious paper discovered among the 
documents which were seized at the Tuileries 
after the flight oftheempress. Itis alist ofthe 
literary guests to have been invited to the offi- 
cial entertainment at the palace, drawn up by 
M. Walewski for the use of the fair and imperial 
hostess. After giving a list of presentable 
Academicians, M. Walewski mentions Octave 
Feuillet, “a distinguished dramatist.” M. 
Joseph Autran is named as “a Provengal 
poet, a society man, and very wealthy.’? With- 
out doubt he got an invitation. On the other 
hand, Louis Bouilhet is described as “‘ a dram- 
atist of much talent, excellent manners, very 
poor.’ Arséne Houssaye is described as 
“very eccentric.” Paul de St.-Victor is de- 
nounced in no measured terms as “ an ill-bred 
newspaper writer, who lives on very bad terms 
with his confréres.”” His name was decisively 
erased. The author of ‘ Picciola” is ‘‘ very 
honorable, very estimable, but very old.” He 
was not invited. Gustave Flaubert is recom- 
mended as “ very brilliant.” Théodore Bar- 
riére is ‘a dramatist of much talent, well- 
bred, but too mych of a Bohemian.” As to 
Sardou, he is signalized as ‘‘ a dramatist, pos- 
sessing talent, but of an odd character, who 
leads a very irregular life, and is married to a 
milliner.”’ In all probability, he got no invita- 
tion either. 

A very interesting sale of objects from the 
royal palaces took place the other day in the 
old stables of the late emperor, near the Pont 
de Alma. Rarely has such a heterogeneous 
mass of articles been brought together. Side 
by side with innumerable single bedsteads in 
painted wood, which had been used for the 
servants, might be seen elegant arm-chairs in 
gilt wood elaborately carved, but tarnished 
and defaced, from which the coverings of 
Gobelin tapestry had been carefully removed 
to be placed upon new framework. There 
Were Sedun chairs of the days of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. ; huge carved bedsteads dat- 
ing from the first empire; and a number of 
fire-screens, one of which, in silk, brocaded 
With gold, was quite fresh and new, but was 
pierced with two bayonet-holes. This one had 
been saved from the Tuileries. One lot con- 
sisted of an enormous mass of broken china, 
for which the manufactory at Sévres offered 
three hundred francs (sixty dollars), merely 
for the purpose of extracting the gilding, An- 
other lot comprised what at first glance ap- 
peared to be a mountain of old iron—broken, 
bent, twisted, and contorted into all possible 
thapes—the relics of the conflagrations of the 








Tuileries and the Palais Royal. A close ob- 
server might detect amid this seemingly 
shapeless mass the remains of candelabra, of 
girandoles, of candlesticks, and of statues in 
bronze, of wonderful beauty and artistic fin- 
ish. Among them was visible a small statue 
of Cupid, the head of which was lacking, but 
which was of extreme elegance. Twenty 
thousand francs (four thousand dollars) was 
offered forthe lot. Among the oddest articles 
disposed of were the huge escutcheons, paint- 
ed with fleurs-de-lis, that were used at St.- 
Denis for the funeral obsequies of Louis 
XVIII. They were purchased by a vender of 
seltzer-water. 

Plon & Co. have just published a “‘ Sketch 
of the Franco-German War,”’ by Colonel Fahe, 
illustrated with thirteen strategetical maps. 
They announce a work entitled “ Cardinal de 
Bérulle and Cardinal de Richelieu,” by the 
Abbé Houssaye. Hetzel & Co. have just is- 
sued the third part of ‘‘ The Mysterious Isl- 
and,” by Jules Verne, entitled ‘‘ The Secret 
of the Island ;”’ and announce that a new work 
by the same author, called ‘‘The Courier of 
the Czar,” will be begun in the January num- 
ber of their Magazine of Education and of Recre- 
ation. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Pendant )’Exil’’ has 
just been issued by Michel Lévy Bros. The 
same house announces reprints of several of 
Michelet’s works, including his ‘* History of 
the Nineteenth Century,” and his ‘“ The 
Priest, the Wife, and the Family.” A new 
edition of the complete works of Beaumar- 
chais, containing some hitherto unpublished 
political documents, and preceded by a pref- 
ace from the pen of Edouard Fournier, bas 
been published by Laplace Sanchez & Co. 
The first number of the ‘‘ Tour de France,” 
containing “‘ La Cité de Limes,’”’ by Alexan- 
dre Dumas, which I mentioned in my last, is 
to appear next Thursday. The scope and aim 
of the work are described by its editors as 
follows: ‘* The ‘ Tour de France’ will be for 
our country what the ‘Tour du Monde,’ so 
brilliantly directed by M. Edouard Charton, 
is for the entire universe. The ‘Tour de 
France’ will prove that our country, the most 
favorably situated of all the countries of Eu- 
rope, enjoying all climates, a great fertility, 


. an infinite diversity of aspect, including a 


wise and intelligent population, as varied in 
its sources as united in its tendencies, merits 
now and ever the appellation of the Great 
Nation.”” Which is a pretty good specimen 
of Chauvinism for a literary prospectus. We 
are promised in future numbers such impor- 
tant papers as ‘The Shores of France,’’ by 
Victor Hugo ; ‘* Corcassonne,” by Viollet-le- 
Due ; “ Corsica,” by Alphonse Daudet ; 
“* Bougival,’”’ by Francisque Sarcey; and 
other articles by Gustave Flaubert, Paul 
Féval, Ernest Legouvé, Elisée Reclus, and 
others. The illustrations are to be very nu- 
merous, and by celebrated artists. A life of 
the deceased sculptor Carpeaux, by Jules 
Claretie, has been published by the Librairie 
Illustrée. A volume of romantic poetry, with 
the singular title of “‘ The Winged Semira- 
mis,’’ by M. Léon de Labessade, preceded by a 
letter from Victor Hugo, has been issued by 
MM. Mouveau and Levesque. And, & propos 
of Victor Hugo, the veteran poet officiated as 
one of the witnesses at the marriage of Miss 
Ritter to M. Henri Houssaye last week, the 
other witness being M. Paul de St.-Victor. 
Among the literary curiosities of the week 
may be signalized a work just issued by 
Tresse, entitled ‘‘ Terpsichore,” by a sub- 
scriber to the opera, with a preface (the rage 
is for prefaces nowadays) by Mademoiselle 
Rita Sangalli, premiere danseuse of the Grand 





Opéra, and formerly the leading star of the 
** Black Crook,’ when that celebrated litera- 
ry production first saw light on the stage of 
Niblo’s Garden. If the lady manages ber 
pen as gracefully as she does her feet, she will 
doubtless achieve a great literary success. 

Five months only are to elapse before the 
period fixed for artists to send in their pict- 
ures for the Salon arrives, and yet an impor- 
tant question, which was Jeft in abeyance last 
year, bas not yet been settled by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. The subject under discus- 
sion is the number of works which each artist 
shall be allowed to exhibit. Shall it be three, 
as has been customary up to the present time, 
or only two, or simply one? Last year the 
provisional decision was in favor of three, but 
the matter has not yet been definitely settled, 
As most of the artists who intend to exhibit 
at the Salon next spring already have their 
pictures under consideration, if not actually 
under way, this uncertainty is perplexing, and 
the delay is at once unaccountable and inex- 
cusable. 

Yesterday was All Saints’ Day, an anni- 
versary which might be called the Decoration 
Day of France, as it is the day on which all 
French people visit the tombs of their friends 
and relatives to deposit flowers thereon. The 
crowd at the different cemeteries was im- 
mense. Seventy-five thousand people visited 
Pére-la-Chaise, and all the routes leading to 
that celebrated cemetery were blocked with 
carriages. The Cemetery of Montparnasse 
received thirty thousand guests, and the other 
graveyards in proportion. Owing to the pleas- 
ant weather this custom was so generally ob- 
served that the streets of Paris wore literally 
a deserted air. The shops were all closed, as 
it was a féte day, and the comparative absence 
of promenaders and carriages gave the long 
stretch of the boulevards a singular appear- 
ance of desolation. It was not till late at 
night that the principal thoroughfares reas- 
sumed their busy and crowded aspect, and the 
boulevards were gayer at midnight than they 
had been at any other period during the entire 
day. Several of the principal tombs at Pére-la- 
Chaise were almost hidden from view beneath 
their floral decorations. Edgar Quinet, Théo- 
phile Gautier, and Henri Murger, were among 
the literary men that were the most favored. 
The modest tomb of Aimée Desclée disap- 
peared entirely under the mass of wreaths and 
bouquets wherewith it was covered. On the 
monument of M. Duval, the founder of the 
celebrated soup-restaurants of Paris, was sus- 
pended a superb crown of roses, with the in- 
scription ‘“* To M. Duval, from his employés.”’ 
He must have been a kind master to be re- 
membered so long, for he has been dead for 
several years. The memory of Marie Duples- 
sis, Za Dame aux Camélias, is still living, 
thanks to the genius of the younger Dumas. 
Twenty-three years have elapsed since her 
death, and yet her grave was richly decorated 
yesterday with garlands of her favorite flower. 
The monument of General Cavaignac received 
a degree of homage that was generally under- 
stood to have a political source. The graves 
of the four sergeants of La Rochelle were also 
much visited for a similar reason. 

The Industrial Exhibition at the Palais 
d’Industrie is shortly to close, the committees 
being now busied on awarding the prizes. We 
are then to have an exhibition of the products 
of the porcelain factories at Sévres, which will 
doubtless be very beautiful and well worth a 
visit. It is proposed to arrange a chronologi- 
eal display of the works of the various epochs 
in the history of this celebrated factory, and 
it is said that certain well-known porcelain 
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collectors have offered to lend their choicest 
specimens to add to the completeness and at- 
tractiveness of the exhibition. We are also 
to have an exhibition of the works of Barye, 
one of those of Carpeaux, and one of the 
paintings and drawings of Tessaert, the un- 
fortunate artist who committed suicide some 
two years ago from sheer want and despair. 
This last exhibition has been organized by 
Alexandre Dumas, who had a great admiration 
for the talent of the unhappy painter. 

The theatres are all in a preternatural state 
of activity just now, with the exception of the 
Comédie Frangaise, which goes tranquilly on 
its way, dividing its evenings between its clas- 
sic répertoire and “ La Fille de Roland.” Just 
now opéra-bouffe and spectacular pieces appear 
to have it all their own way among the first 
representations. ‘* Le Voyage dans la Lune,” 
at the Gaité, has been the novelty of the past 
week, and a very disappointing, not to say 
wearisome, novelty it has proved to be. It is 
a cross between a fairy spectacle and an opera- 
bouffe, an attempt to unite the two after the 
successful fashion of ** Orphée aux Enfers,” 
but the experiment has not proved a success- 
ful one in this instance. 


and his son Prince Caprice, who take a trip to 
the moon by being blown out of a monster 
cannon, is mortally stupid. Some of the mu- 
sic is extremely pretty, especially the ‘* Char- 


latan’s Song,’’ given with immense dash and | 


spirit by Zulma Bouffar, who plays Prince Ca- 
price, and a charming romance in a waltz- 
measure, which the same lady sings with 
much grace and expression. ‘There is also a 
* Ballet of Snow flakes,”’ which is artistic and 
poetical, and in which the leading danseuse, 
Mademoiselle Fontabello, gives proof of amaz- 
ing lightness and agility, but these attractive 
points are mere oases in a desert of dullness. 
The humors of Christian, who plays King Vlan, 
the dash and vivacity of Zulma Bouffar (who, 
next to Schneider, has the most “‘ go” in her 
of apy actress on the Parisian stage), the 


beauty of the ballet, the richness of the cos- | 


tumes and scenery, nay, even the music of 
Offenbach himself, are impotent to do away 
with the heavy stupidity of the libretto. The 
piece lasts from a quarter-past seven till a 
quarter-past twelve—five long, mortal hours, 
and all that is worth seeing in it might be 
seen in one hour. There is a heavy loss loom- 
ing in the background for somebody, for these 
costly show-pieces, if not immensely success- 
ful, become immediately ruinous. 

At the Grand Opéra the new ballet of 
Sylvia’ is in active rehearsal. I hear from 
outside sources that M. Halanzier is sorely in 
want of prima donnas, the talent of Madame 
Krauss being peculiarly restricted, and none 
of his lady débutantes, with the exception of 
Mademoiselle de Reszké, having proved suc- 
cessful. In fact, all his hopes for the future 
are said to rest upon that fair and full-voiced 
Hungarian, who, though she has as yet ap- 
peared in but two parts, Ophelia and Mathilde 
in “‘ William Tell,” has given proof of pos- 
sessing that rare union of physical, vocal, and 
intellectual powers that goes to make up a great 
singer, and no inconsiderable share of person- 
al beauty as well. 

Rossi assumed the character of King Lear 
last Tuesday, and performed it all through 
the week. To say that he was great in it, is 
simply to say that he was himself, or rather 
not himself, but Zear. His recognition of 
Cordelia was something beyond the powers 
of description. The dazed, vacant gaze, then 


the sudden gleam of recognition, the trem- 
bling hopelessness, the swift, overwhelming 


The piece, whick | 
treats of adventures of a certain Xing Vian ° 


| rush of parental love and remorse for past | the muscle-working classes. 2. That those 


unkindness, and, finally, the pathetic fondness 
wherewith he clasped and fondled and mur- 
mured over his restored treasure— 


“* My tears began to take his part so much, 
They marred my ” 
criticism. The Zear of Rossi is not a person- 
ation to be analyzed or even applauded ; it 
sinks too deep into the heart to be coldly 
taken possession of by the judgment. The 
best tribute that we can give it was proffered 
by the eyes of half the audience the other 
night—a passion of unrestrainable tears. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
. 
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LONGEVITY OF BRAIN-WORKERS. 


N the course of a recent review of Dr. 
Wilks’s paper on “ Overwork,” we gave 
expression to the confident belief that, “so 
far as honest brain-work goes, the more we 
do of it the better, and if, owing to a reck- 
less disregard of recognized hygienic and 
sanitary laws, an occasional student finds an 
early grave, let the blame be placed where 
it belongs, and not credited to the worthy 
intellectual zeal that some call overwork.” 
The reader will remember that, in support 
of this opinion as then expressed, attention 
was mainly directed to the physiological 
questions involved, little regard having been 
paid to actual facts or statistics. It is to the 
consideration of these facts, which are with- 
out question more potent than arguments, 
that attention is now directed, and in this ne- 
cessarily brief consideration of the subject 
we shall frequently refer to a recent paper 
read before the American Public Health As- 
sociation, by George M. Beard, M. D. 
The question, to the contradiction of 





| which Dr. Beard devotes himself in this pa- 
per, is that suggested by Thomas Hughes, 
M. P., in a statement contained in his “ Life 
of Alfred the Great,” that “the world’s 
hardest workers and noblest benefactors have 
rarely been long-lived.” Before entering 
upon a review of the actual facts, as ob- 
tained from registration and other reports, 
the writer suggests the need of his paper, 
since there is no question that the mischiev- 
| ous theory which it combats has been held 

for centuries. ‘On the basis of this theo- 
| ry, intellectual and promising youth have 
been dissuaded from entering brain-working 
professions, and thus much of the choicest 
genius has been lost to the world. Students 
in college have abandoned plans of life to 
which their tastes inclined, and gone to the 
farm or workshop. Authors, scientists, and 
investigators in the several professions, have 
thrown away the accumulated experience of 
the best half of their lives, and retired to 
pursuits as uncongenial as they were profit- 
less.” Viewing the subject from this en- 
lightened stand-point, it is not surprising 
that an author armed with an invincible array 
of facts should advance boldly to the attack, 
with the following broad propositions, which 
he ably substantiates and defends: “1. That 
the brain-working classes, clergymen, law- 
yers, physicians, merchants, and men of sci- 
; ence and letters, live very much longer than 














who follow occupations that call both mus. 
cle and brain into exercise are longer-lived 
than those engaged in occupations that are 
purely manual. 3. That the greatest and 
hardest brain-workers of history have lived 
longer on the average than brain-workers of 
ordinary ability and industry.” 

In support of these and several kindred 
propositions, the writer brings the indisputa. 
ble records of registration reports. Consult. 
ing these, and aided by the yearly necrology 
lists, he has been able to ascertain the lon. 
gevity of five hundred of the greatest men 
in history, which list includes a large propor. 
tion of the most eminent names in all the de. 
partments of thought and activity. It was 
also prepared with absolute impartiality, in- 
cluding the names of Byron, Raphael, Pas. 
eal, Mozart, Keats, and others, who died 
young. The average longevity, as deduced 
from this list, was found to be sixty-four and 
one-fifth years, while the average age of those 
of all classes who live over twenty years is 
about fifty years. A second list of one hun- 
dred, chosen from the most distinguished of 
the workers included above, gave an average 
of over seventy years. In view of the positive 
and indisputable character of this evidence, 
there seems little more to be said as regards 
the facts in the case. Hence the writer en- 
ters upon the second and equally significant 
portions of his address, and reviews at great- 
er length the “ Causes of the Great Longevity 
of Brain-Workers.” 

We wish it were possible for every parent 
who hesitates in dedicating his child to the 
service of mind to have placed before him 
the arguments that are actually in favor of 
such a service. The writer whose work is 
under review hardly does more than classi- 
fy these claims, and to this classification we 
must with even greater brevity allude. First: 
brain-work is inherently and_ essentially 
healthful. Recent investigations in cerebro- 
physiology seem tv indicate that the centres 
of thought in the anterior region of the 
brain are also the centres of muscular mo- 
tion. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
the exercise of any healthy organ tends to 
the vigor and preservation of that organ and 
of the body to which that organ belongs. A 
second argument—and this we believe to be 
the most powerful and convincing of all pleas 
in favor of brain-service—is that “ brain-work- 
ers have less worry and more comfort and 
happiness than muscle-workers.” The truth 
of this proposition cannot be denied. The 
service of the muscle-worker is essentially 
time-service. He works that he may rest; 
he earns his food that he may subsequently 
devour it; with the brain-worker all is 
changed. The work itself is pleasure, or, a8 
the writer puts it: “To the happy braip- 
worker life is a long vacation. Men of sei 
ence, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, orators, 
statesmen, /iterati, and merchants when sue- 
cessful, are happy in their work without ref- 
erence to the reward, and continue to work 
in their special callings long after the neces 
sity has ceased.”” Were additional evidence 
needed in support of this view that brain- 
work is per se a pleasure, it could be found 
in the experience of many who, though often 
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entering upon some special] effort, tired and 
disheartened, have found the very work itself | 
arelief and a rest. Thirdly: “ Brain-work- 
ers live under better sanitary conditions than 
muscle-workers.” In seeking reasons for 
this we find them to be twofold: first, brain- 
work makes men wise, end the wise man re- 
spects the claims of law, sanitary as well as 
civil. Again, brain-workers are more likely 
to beless embarrassed pecuniarily than other 
laborers. We know it is the fashion for 
editors and publishers to discourage the 
youthful aspirants with the statement that 
they have more now of such kind of service 
than they can advantageously employ; and 
yet the mild emphasis laid on the words such 
service proves that there is a class of service 
for which they would gladly pay and pay 
well. It is no later than yesterday that the 
writer heard the editor of a weli-known jour- 
nal deploring the lack of active, trained, and 
efficient literary workers ; and to-day, of our 
own knowledge, there is an active though 
uomet demand for this class of laborers. 
Lest it be understood, however, that the liter- 
ary world is crying out for manuscript regard- 
less of its quality, we should add that the 
same editor to whom we have alluded has 
always a well-filled waste-basket, and on the 
theory of chances we would venture to pre- 
dict that nine out of ten of this order of 
brain-efforts find their way to this “ tomb of 
genius.”” When, therefore, we speak of brain- 
labor we mean labor worthy of men’s brain, 
the intellectual organ which, while ever hun- 
gry, is always fastidious, and which, while it 
pays well for nourishing food, rejects with 
equal vehemence all other. 

With an apology for this seeming digres- 
sion, we would direct attention to another 
efficient cause of longevity in brain-workers : 
“Brain- workers can adapt their labor to 
their moods, and hours, and periods of great- 
est capacity for labor, better than muscle- 
workers.” The significance and value of 
this independence will be recognized by both 
orders. With the exception of the special 
editor of some one department, the brain- 
workers, as a class, are allowed a broader- 
range of service; and even in the special de- 
partments there may be found a relief from 
one order of work by a service in which 
either the theme or the style of its treatment 
may be changed or modified to suit the mood. 
Itis a trite saying that if you would ask a 
favor of a man call just after he has dined 
well. In a word, take him when he is ina 
good mood. With the muscle-worker, be his ; 
mood what it may, the work is the same, 
and it is this irksome contest between what 
we would do and what we must that 
brings with it worry and physical depression. 
We have sometimes thought that, were all 
who read the works of others themselves 
Workers in the same service, they would then 
learn to cherish a greater affection for or 
Tepugnance to those mystical mental condi- 
tions we call moods, and yet it is this very 
Privilege accorded to brain-workers of hu- 
moring their minds which contributes much 
to their physical health. “Forced labor,” 
we are wisely told, “is always as expensive 
48 it is unsatisfactory,” and we might add 
that all labor which is conducted in an ad- 





verse and unsympathetic mood is forced and 
irksome. 

But we have devoted so extended a space 
to the consideration of these conditions of 
longevity as to compel a more brief review 
of the “Causes of Exceptional Longevity of 
Great Brain-Workers.” Here it will be no- 
ticed that the words exceptional and great 
are emphasized, since Dr. Beard regards the 
explanation of the surprising longevity of 
great brain-workers as quite complex. These 
causes he classifies under five distinct heads, 
and we must be content to metely state them, 
leaving the reader to consider their merits 
and possible significance: “1. Great men 
usually come from healthy, long-lived ances- 
tors. 2. A good constitution usually accom- 
panies a good brain. 3. Great men who are 
permanently successful have correspondingly 
greater wills than common men, and force 
of will is a potent element in determining 
longevity. 4. Great men work more easily 
than ordinary men.” With the promise of 
long life, thus assured by undeniable statis- 
tics, and with the assurance of constant and 
congenial employment, making labor itself a 
rest and life a holiday, surely the army of 
brain-workers need not be in any fear of de- 
pletion, either from death or desertion. 





In a recent report, Daniel Draper, Director 
of the New York Meteorological Observatory, 
considers the question, ‘‘Do any American 
storms cross the Atlantic to Europe ?”’ and, by 
means of the carefully-prepared records of 
American and European observations, answers 
it in the affirmative. In view of the rapid ad- 
vance which meteorological science has made 
within the last decade, and especially in con- 
sideration of the high rank which this science 
has taken in America, the conclusions of so 
distinguished a student and observer are wor- 
thy of marked attention. In a late address 
before the Royal Society, Sir G. B. Airy, the as- 
tronomer-royal of England, stated that ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Draper, Esq., has traced the courses of 
rectilinear waves of cold and of storm across 
the United States, and has also shown that 
wind-storms ure propagated from the shores 
of the United States to the shores of Britain, 
and that in eighty-six predictions of storms 
to occur on the British coasts only three were 
failures.” In acknowledgment of this distin- 
guished indorsement of his services, Mr. Dra- 
per enters upon a detailed report of his meth- 
ods of observation and the theory upon which 
they were based. The general rule given for 
predicting the arrival of a storm from America 
in Europe is as follows: ‘‘ If a low barometer 
with an easterly wind be prevailing here, the 
meau travel of this wind per day for twenty-four 
hours before and twenty-four hours after the 
time of the low barometer is to be divided into 
4,200; this will give the number of days that 
it would require for the storm to cross.”? In 
order to fairly test the value of this formula, 
the logs of vessels crossing from Europe to 
America should be examined, and, where sev- 
eral of these storms occur at short intervals, 
it should be noted at what points on the ocean- 
highway these eastward-bound storms were 
encountered by the westward-bound vessels. 
Such an examination, it appears, has been made, 
the results being favorable to the prediction. 
At this point in the report is introduced a 
chart constructed in accordance with the logs 
of the steamships Palmyra and Austrian. The 
Palmyra left Queenstown January 12, 1870, 


| arriving in New York January 24th. In that 
| interval there were seven storms that left 
New York, and all of these were encoun- 
tered near the predicted times and places. A 
further confirmation of these predictions is 
furnished by the log of the steamship Aus- 
trian, which left nine days after the Palmyra, 
and also encountered all of the storms which 
had not reached England at the time of her de- 
parture, and two additional ones which left 
America after the arrival of the Palmyra. To an 
extended tracing of these nine storms and their 
history, as given in the meteorological records 
and the logs of these ships, Mr. Draper gives 
his attention in the remainder of his valuable 
report. We shall notice but one of these, how- 
ever, as it will serve to illustrate the value of 
the formula above given, and the method of 
its use: The registers of the Central Park 
Observatory for December 26, 1870, indicated 
a disturbance having all the characteristics of 
one which would cross the Atlantic. The read- 
ing of the barometer was then 50,004 inches, 
though on the day previous it was 30,520 inches, 
Consulting the wind-gauge, it was found that, 
for the twenty-four hours before this time of 
low barometer, the travel was 226 miles, and, 
for the twenty-four hours after, 143 miles—the 
mean of these two numbers being 184. In ac- 
cordance with the formula above given, we di- 
vide 4.200 by 184, and obtain as a quotient 22, 
Starting at 9 Pp. u., December 26th, addiny 22 
days, we reach January 17th, and a refer- 
ence to the British quarterly weather-report 
proves the prediction to have been well found- 
ed, since on that day the barometer had fallen 
about two-tenths of an inch. In further con- 
firmation, the log of the Palmyra shows that 
that vessel crossed the line of this storm Jan- 
uary 15th, her third day out. In addition to 
the scientific interest attached to these results, 
their value to ship-masters can readily be de- 
monstrated. Let it be supposed that on Thurs- 
day of any week there are discovered, at the 
Central Park Observatory in this city, signs 
of decided if not violent barometric changes. 
This information is at once telegraphed to Eu- 
rope and put in the hands of the several cap- 
tains of steamers about to sail—usuaily on 
Saturday. With this knowledge and the ac- 
companying data, and by the aid of the for- 
mula, they can then be aware as to when they 
may expect to encounter the storms whose de- 
parture from our coasts had been announced 
to them. Thus it appears that the observa- 
tions, which at first might seem to be of little 
practical value, are in fact of the greatest im- 
portance, since they enable those who go down 
to the sea in ships to anticipate and prepare 
for the tempest that otherwise might over- 
whelm them. 


Tue American Journal of Microscopy and 
Popular Science is the title of a monthly maga- 
zine, the first number of which is before us, 
bearing date December, 1875. As it is not im- 
probable, judging from the attractive nature 
of this the first number, that our readers will 
often have their attention directed to the pa- 
pers on microscopic science that may first ap- 
pear in this its special organ, we take great 
pleasure in directing attention to it. Profess- 
or Phin, under whose editorial direction the 
Journal of Microscopy appears, is one whose 
long experience and labors in this field war- 
rant the indorsement in advance of this new 
undertaking. An examination of the first 
number proves its claims, as set forth in the 
following prospectus, to be well founded: “* The 
object of the Journal of Microscopy is to diffuse 
a knowledge of the best methods of using the 





microscope, of all valuable improvemenis in 
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the instrument and its accessories, of all new 
methods of microscopical investigation, and 
of the most recent results of microscopical re- 
search. The Journal does not address itself 
to those who have long pursued certain special 
lines of research, and whose wants can be sup- 
plied only by elaborate papers, which, from 
their thoroughness, are entitled to be called 
monographs rather than mere articles. It is 
intended rather to meet the wants of those 
who use the microscope for purposes of gen- 
eral instruction, and even amusement, and 
who desire, in addition to the information af- 
forded by text-books, such a knowledge of 
what others are doing as can be derived only 
from a periodical, With this object in view, 
therefore, the publishers propose to make the 
Journal so simple, practical, and trustworthy, 
that it will prove to the advantage of every 
one owning even a pocket-magnifier to take 
it.” The subscription price is but fifty cents a 
year, 


Many a reader who has followed the re- 
ports from the exploring-ship Challenger has 
doubtless been content to read that, when off 
the Virgin Islands, the hydra showed three 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five fath- 
oms, or, when off the coast of New Guinea, 
sank to four thousand four hundred and fifty 
fathoms, without stopping to compute this 
distance, or even inquire as to the form of the 
mysterious messenger called the hydra, which 
had traversed it. The last distance, let it be 
then said, marks the deepest sea-sounding 
ever made, extending in direct perpendicular 
line five miles. In order to send a weight or 
lead down this distance, not only must it be 
of great weight, but it should be so construct- 
ed as to act as a dredge, and thus enable a 
portion of the sea-bottom to be drawn up and 
examined. Another feature of these deep-sea 
sounders is that the main weight may become 
detached the moment the bottom is touched, 
eise the resistance in drawing up would, in al- 
most every instance, cause the sounding-wire 
to part. In the accompanying illustration we 
have figures of the hydra, or deep-sea sound- 
er, used on the Challenger, and of its sections. 


Oo 





This is made up of a central tube, as shown 
on the right, a section at the bottom of which 
can be unscrewed. The bottom of this section 
is fitted with butterfly valves, as shown in the 
figure. Over this tube, eight cast-iron disks, 


each weighing fifty pounds, are slid, and held 





in place by a wire loop, as shown. When the 
whole reaches the bottom, the tube, striking 
first, penetrates the earth, the valves opening 
upward and admitting a portion of it. The 
upward pressure on the tube acts on a spring 
above, which detaches the loop, and the disks, 
being then free, slide or fall off, thus leaving 
the tube lighter by four hundred pounds. As 
soon as the “‘ hauling in” begins, the valves 
fall by their own gravity, and the inclosed 
earth, representing the sea-bottom at a depth 
of five miles, is raised safely to the sur- 
face. 


Tr is natural that every item of information 
regarding the new metal gallium should be 
eagerly welcomed by the student ; and, though 
as yet it has not been isolated, the following 
incidents of its discovery will be of interest: 
Between three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon of August 27, 1875, M. Lecoq, an ama- 
teur French chemist, was examining, by the 
aid of the spectroscope, a specimen of zinc- 
blende from Pietrafita, Spain. While engaged 
in this work, he noticed a hitherto unrecog- 
nized violet line in the spectrum. Further 
observation determined its place as 417 on the 
scale of wave-lepgths, Another fainter line 
of the same color appeared at 404. Thus was 
the new member added to the list of elements. 
The name it has received was suggested to 
the patriotic chemist by the ancient name of 
his country, Gallia. Notwithstanding the zeal 
shown by Americans in all branches of scien- 
tific research, and their success as geographi- 
eal and astronomical explorers, the honor of 
having discovered and added to the list a new 
chemical element has not been attained. A 
contemporary stands ready with a name where- 
with to christen the new-comer—columbium— 
and, in order to make it doubly appropriate, 
suggests, with honest confidence in its possi- 
bility, that the discovery be made before or 
during the coming centennial year. 


As befits an American exhibition in the 
nineteenth century—the century of invention 
—the United States Centennial Commission 
have made special efforts to secure a full rep- 
resentation of American and foreign machinery 
and inventions. Already one thousand Ameri- 
ean exhibitors have applied for space in Ma- 
chinery Hall. To these may be added one 
hundred and fifty applications from England, 
and as many more from other European coun- 
tries, thus being far in advance of those en- 
tered at the Vienna machinery exhibition. 
Power in Machinery Hall will be chiefly sup- 
plied by a pair of monster Corliss engines. 
Each cylinder of these engines is to be forty 
inches in diameter, with a stroke of ten feet. 
The fly-wheels will be thirty-one feet in di- 
ameter, weighing fifty-five tons, and they will 
have a combined horse-power of fourteen hun- 
dred. This power wili be applied along about 
one mile of shafting. 


Ir is announced that the trial shaft for the 
Channel Tunnel will be commenced, so far as 
the French side is concerned, some time this 
week. The members of the commission and 
the engineers and other practical men engaged 
are so sutisfied with the results of the sound- 
ings that they are convinced the expense is the 
only obstacle in the way of a submarine tun- 
nel between France and England. So far as 
can at present be judged, the expense will not 
be so great as was anticipated, while there is 
less likelihood of so much danger from leakage 
as was at first supposed. The shaft is to be 
sunk near Calais to a depth of about four hun- 
dred feet. 
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HE November Fraser resumes Countess 
von Bothmer’s series of papers enti- 
tled “German Home-Life,” the subject now 


being “ Women.” The countess has much 


to say of interest on this exhaustless theme, 
but we can find room only for her com. 
ments on the education of her sex in Ger- 
many: 

Now, in Germany learning is the charac- 
teristic honor of the nation; and it is the 
proud boast, and the just one, too, of German 
women, that they alone, of all the modem 
feminities of the earth, are absolutely well edu- 
cated. The same professors that lecture to 
their brothers and cousins within the univer- 
sity halls and college class-rooms come down 
from those greater altitudes to teach the chil- 
dren and young girls in their day-schools, 
They are taught regularly, systematically, 
patiently, lovingly. A German girl must be 
dull indeed who is not well-read. Every 
thing is taught, and every thing is taught 
well. But, after all, a building is not made 
of brick only, nor a ship of mere wood; and 
there are a score of diverse influences and so- 
cial conditions working on the outer and in- 
ner systems of female education in Germany 
quite beyond the reach of any professors how- 
ever eminent, or any pedagogues however 
profound. 

Besides education, there is such a thing as 
self-education. A woman may be very well 
up to the general mark, nay, high above it in 
all matters of ordinary education; yet, if she 
strive not to teach herself somewhat of those 
things that make life lovely, she will learn be- 
fore long that all her knowledge is but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, and 
that the wisdom of her professors has been 
spent on her in vain. In the moral and social 
education of a German girl, even in her physi- 
eal education, precisely the contrary doctrine 
prevails. She is taught that to be womanly 
she must be helpless, to be feminine she must 
be feeble, to endear herself she must be de- 
pendent, to charm she must cling. She is not 
brought up to be, she does not desire to be, 
the companion, the comrade, the equal, in 
“all that not hurts distinctive womanhood,” 
of the men around her. She is thrown back 
upon herself and other women for society and 
amusements; a life that revolves in a narrow, 
circumscribed round of inanities is consid- 
ered good enough for her. To be herself is to 
be nothing—less, worse, than nothing. To 
be as like everybody else as she can; to copy 
her friend’s clothes, phraseology, and man- 
ners ; to worship the platitude of precedent, 
to conform to the dead level that custom has 
prescribed, to keep carefully to the sheep- 
walk, to applaud in concert and condemn in 
chorus, is the only behavior that can be toler 
ated. Ifshe does these things she fulfills all 
the law and the prophets, and it shall be weil 
with her; but if she do them not, she will be 
viewed askance by her sisters, eyed with dis- 
like and suspicion ; it will be whispered that 
she is a Blaustrumpf, or a Freigeist ; it will 
be proclaimed that she is a Pietistinn, or a0 
emanzipirtes Frauenzimmer ; she will be stig- 
matized as iiberspannt, revolutionary, danger 
ous, objectionable. 

Allowances are made by these gentle la- 
dies for the eccentricities of French, English, 
and American women, on account of the ut- 
fortunate accident of their birth; but they 
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are inexorable toward one of their own circle 
who would dare to assert any originality of 
eharacter, or independence of action. Woe 
would certainly betide the folly of that virgin 
who would venture to shake off the ‘“* wound- 
ing cords that bind and strain,’”? and make an 
existence for herself independent of the cack- 
ling of the Kaffees and the weariness of infinite 
poredom based upon everlasting babble. . . . 

They have one bugbear and one object of 
idolatry, these monotonous ladies—a fetich 
which they worship under the name of Mode ; 
amonster between public opinion and Mrs. 
Grundy. To say that a thing “is not Mode 
here’? is to condemn it as if by all the laws of 
Media and Persia. It is not her centre, but 
the system of her social education, that ren- 
ders the German woman so hopelessly pro- 
vincial. Recent great events might have led 
us to expect greater results in this direction. 
The last advices from Berlin show that petty 
persona! spites, small envyings, backbitings, 
and jealousies, are as rife in the imperial city 
as in the much-despised little Residenz-towns. 
Nor can any change for the better be hoped 
util men and women are allowed, or will al- 
low themselves and each other, to mix on 
terms of greuter personal equality and dig- 


uty. 





An article in 7emple Bar, entitled “ 0’Con- 
nelliana,” gives a graphic picture of the great 
Liberator : 


The secret of O’Connell’s power with his 
countrymen was his consummate knowledge 
of their idiosyncrasies, and his natural capa- 
city for reflecting on a glorified scale their as- 
pirations, their vanity, their follies, their con- 
cits. He was an epitome of all that is most 
brilliant in the Irish character; and as such 
his fascination and his influence for an Irish 
crowd never failed. He knew when to flatter 
and to wheedle, when to cajole and to coax, 
when to terrify and alarm, when to rouse to 
indignation, and when to quell to submission. 
He made his hearers feel that they had only 
to gaze upon his person and to hear his words 
to witness au apotheosis of all those qualities 
and characteristics which were the chief ground 
of their patriotic pride. ‘* Nobody,’’ said one 
who knew him well, and who hated him as 
well as he knew him, “‘ can deny to him the 
praise of inimitable dexterity, versatility, and 
even prudence, in the employment of the 
means which he makes conducive to his ends. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the audi- 
ences which he addresses and the people upon 
whom he practises, and he operates upon their 
passions with the precision of a dexterous 
anatomist, who knows the direction of every 
muscle and every fibre of the human frame.” 
And in miscellaneous sociéty, in London as 
well as in Dublin, the Liberator could make 
himself highly agreeable. He was a visitor at 
Holland House, and it would not be too much 
to assume that the recognition extended to 
him had something to do with his temporary 
abandonment of repeal. When Mr. Greville 
met him at William Ponsonby’s in 1829, the 
year of emancipation, he said : ‘* There is noth- 
ingremarkable in his manner, appearance, or 
conversation, but he seems lively, well-bred, 
and at his ease.”” In the House of Commons 
Connell was a failure, as every man must be 
who has lived the best years of his life, and 
has grown incapable of readily adapting him- 
self to a new and a peculiar atmosphere. He 
could never quite catch its tone, and therefore 
he could never for long hold its ear. His quo- 
tations and his adaptations of poetry were 
sometimes exceedingly happy. Nothing could 





be better than his parody on Colonels Sibthorp, 
Percival, and Verney : 
“* Three colonels in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo, did adorn ; 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry ; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go— 

To beard the third, she shaved the other two.” 
Of these gentlemen, two were imberbis and the 
third intonsus. He was also decidedly happy 
when, on being called to order by the Speaker 
for having characterized the interruptions with 
which he was assailed on all sides of the 
House as “ beastly bellowings,” he retracted 
the obnoxious epithet, but added that he had 
never heard of any bellowings that were not 
beastly. ‘‘ Perhaps,” writes his friend Mr. 
Phillips, “* personality was his most besetting 
sin. He had a nickname for every one who 
presumed to thwart him—curt, stinging, and 
vulgar, suiting the rabble taste, and easily re- 
tained in the rabble memory.” The person- 
ally aggressive instinct, which in the House 
of Commons found its gratification in such a 
jeu @esprit as that just quoted & propos of the 
three colonels, assumed a far more vehement 
aspect on popular platforms. ‘‘ A man,”’ writes 
Mr. Lecky, the stanch admirer of O’Connell, 
““who did not hesitate to describe the Duke 
of Wellington as ‘a stunted corporal,’ and 
who applied to other opponents such terms as 
‘a mighty big liar,’ or ‘a lineal descendant of 
the impenitent thief,’ or ‘a contumelious cur,’ 
or ‘a scorpion’ (as he called the late Lord 
Derby), place him beyond the pale of courte- 
sy.” But there were force, point, and sting, 
in O’Connell’s vituperative phrases. They 
stood the test of all excellence—they stuck. 
His description of Peel’s smile, that it was 
“like the silver plate on a coffin,” has only 
been of late forgotten ; and his characteriza- 
tion of the Zimes, ‘*it lies like a false-num- 
bered mile-stone, which cannot by any possi- 
bility tell the truth,” is said to have amused 
no one more than the then editor of the Zimes 
—Barnes. 





A paper in Leisure Hour, on “ Caricature 
and Caricaturists,” has the subjoined in ref- 
erence to the ever-admired and lamented 
John Leech : 


His pencil wanted the venom that poisoned 
the shafts of the old school of satirists, and, 
though it was sufficiently personal, it was 
never coarsely or aggressively so, and was 
sure to mingle some touches of harmless hu- 
mor and gentlemanly feeling with its castiga- 
tions. His favorite method of treating official 
persons—statesmen, senators, and public char- 
acters in general—was to represent them as 
children, as naughty boys, or good boys, or 
boys with lessons to learn, and school-work 
to get through. Some of the very best of the 
political cartoons of the day were these juve- 
nile personations of Leech’s. Thus, when Sir 
Robert Peel resigned in 1846, he drew that in- 
imitable design of Lord John in the character 
of “ Buttons” applying for the vacant situa- 
tion, and the queen replying, ‘‘I fear, John, 
you are not strong enough for the place.” 
Another cartoon represents that boy Ben, and 
the pedagogue asking him what he is prepared 
to do next “ half’? — Ben replying, with a 
saucy air, that he had ‘* made arrangements to 
smash every thing.’”? Again, in 1851, after 
Lord John’s ineffectual skirmish with the 
Roman Catholic party, the noble lord is hu- 
morously depicted as the naughty little boy 
who had chalked “‘ No popery” on the wall, 
and then ran away. Ear! Russell has himself, 





in his ** Recollections,” spoken of this satire 
as a ‘‘ fair hit.”” These, and such as these, are 
typical examples of the guileless mirth and 
fun that for the most part qualified the artist’s 
satire. On the other hand, when satire was 
not demanded, but social or national wrong 
called for grave censure, Leech knew how to 
administer it, not only without giving unne- 
cessary offense, but in the way best calculated 
to bring about reform and redress. When in- 
cendiarism was rife in the sister isle, he treated 
it rightly as a symptom, not of anarchy, but 
of despair. He drew the wretched cottier in 
his miserable hovel—the wife and mother, 
hunger-slain, lying dead on the bare pallet, 
and the famished babes crying to the bereaved 
father for bread—he sees them not, his gaze 
is fixed on the poor dead mother, but he sees 
in his bewildered brain the fire-fiend waving 
his torch, and beckoning him to vengeance on 
his oppressors. This picture alone, which ap- 
peared in the year 1845, should have given the 
artist a reputation. 

But it was not the political, much less was 
it the tragic aspect of society, to which Joln 
Leech was to devote his talents. He was es 
sentially a humorist, and as essentially a ge- 
nial, frank-hearted gentleman. He found his 
proper vocation in depicting the social circles 
he frequented and the sports he loves, and, it 
must be added, in portraying the singular, 
grotesque, and mirth-exciting phas«s of low- 
class life, with all the strange pre-licaments 
of which his observation and expe ience had 
made him intimately acquainted. "here is 
hardly any class of London society, umess it 
be that which constitutes the upper ten thou- 
sand, which he has not comically xeproduced. 
The medical student, the artist, the fast man 
and spendthrift, the well-to-do comfortable 
** cit,”’ the corporation magnate, the police, the 
cab-driver and his waterman, the carman, the 
coster, the poacher—all figure by turns in his 
pictures, und a hundred queer characters be- 
sides, whom to enumerate were to weary the 
reader, 





In reference to the much-diveussed ques- 
tion of the restoration of the drama to an 
Elizabethan prosperity, the London Daily 
News has a good suggestion to offer : 


Why does not the theatre enter so much as 
it once did into our social life, say in the Eliz- 
abethan or Restoration times? One heurs this 
question often put, and the trite answer is that 
no great dramatists now flourish. The stage, 
it is said, must be improved before the theatre 
regains its pristine popularity. Improving 
the stage is, no doubt, much to be recom- 
mended ; but we wonder whether improving 
the pit and the stalls, and, in fact, all the ac- 
commodation, might not work wonders almost 
equally great. Besides, it is by far the more 
practicable reform of the two. Another line 
of great dramatists is, unfortunately, not to 
be commanded by the most enterprising man- 
ager. The breath of dramatic genius blows 
where it lists, and there is no calling it forth 
by earthly means. It is not in the market at 
any price. But what is within the power of 
money and skill is to surround the audience, 
not with the accessories of luxury, but with 
those of comfort, and to invite or permit them 
to enter into a fit mood for enjoying good act- 
ing. 

Few of us, when we take our amusements, 
are so completely independent of bodily com- 
fort as is perhaps imagined by managers. 
There must be a happy combination of physi- 
cal and mental pleasure before most men ure 
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satisfied. Witty dialogue is all very well; 
but what does one care even for the wittiest 
of Moliére’s characters if, while the *‘ Ecole 
des Femmes” is being played, one is being 
crushed or squeezed? Spectacular effects will 
for a time stir a jaded soul ; but all the powers 
of lime-lights will at length cease to move an 
unhappy spectator who longs for a little oxy- 
gen. The bustle and the noise which ensue 
when anybody moves, the bad atmosphere and 
the close smells, require a great deal of his- 
trionic genius in order to be counteracted. 
Our managers, with a courage worthy of a 
better cause, set before themselves the ardu- 
ous task of pleasing an audience more or less 
uncomfortable physically. They often, we 
know, succeed ; but how much greater or ea- 
sier the success if they had begun by doing 
all they could to make the hearers comfort- 
able! This, as we have said, is not purely a 
theatrical failing. In our exhibitions, and con- 
certs also, we act on this questionable prin- 
ciple of first putting people ill at ease and then 
endeavoring to rectify the error. Go to a pict- 
ure-exhibition, where one must crane over the 
heads of an admiring crowd in order to get the 
chance of being pleased or satisfied. At a con- 
cert or oratorio there will be inevitably some 
physical discomfort, seriously diminishing the 
capacity of all present to appreciate cr delight 
in the music. Everywhere this physical side 
to amusement is ignored or insufficiently rec- 
ognized; but perhaps in the theatre we miss 
most the application of this truth. 


Tue Liberal Review discourses of affecta- 
tion and false pretenses in modern society: 


Affectation is one of the most glaring evils 
of the day, permeating, as it does, society gen- 
erally and middle-class society particularly 
from top to bottom. It is hydra-headed and 
many-sided, and thus it is found tainting peo- 
ple’s actions, thoughts, speech, and manners, 
and fostering false morality, sham piety, and 
a host of noxious evils. Yet it is much cher- 
ished by those whom it afflicts. Parents who 
have allowed it to curry them so far that they 
have become caricatures of humanity, do not 
hesitate to teach their children that to be thor- 
oughly natural and transparent on all occa- 
sions is simply to disgrace one’s self, and wher- 
ever people are seen they are found pretéend- 
ing to be what they are not, and avowing a 
love for what they positively dislike. Nor do 
they only, at its instance, sacrifice their com- 
fort and forfeit their self-respect, but they also 
destroy their own comfort. Many a family of 
moderate means, who might live decently and 
easily if they would only consent to do so, are 
in a state of chronic uneasiness and discom- 
fort because they will persist in trying to ap- 
pear before their neighbors as other than what 
they are. If you go to their homes uvexpect- 
edly they will hurriedly throw-aside such oc- 
cupations as they may have been engaged in 
when your arrival was announced. Mamma 
will put away the stockings which she has 
been darning, and take in their place some 
pieces of fancy work, as if it were disgraceful 
to do what is useful, but highly meritorious to 
do what is of little service except in an orna- 
mental point of view; the daughters will 
smuggle their novels out of sight, and make 
weak attempts to look as if they were caught 
in the act of doing something ; the sons will 
be ordered away, with instractions to make 
themselves neat ; papa will helplessly go with 
the swim ; and there will be a general dusting, 
and tidying, and putting of unsightly and 
plebeian objects out of sight. The traces of 
all that has been done are painfully apparent 





when you come upon the scene—perhaps you 
may, for instance, detect mamma’s stockings 
peeping from their hiding-place behind her 
chair, or perhaps you may see a novel lurking 
in an out-of-the-way corner, or perhaps you 
may hear the scuttering of feet and smothered 
but suggestive ejaculations. Nevertheless, you 
are let to understand that you are made no 
stranger of, that, in a word, you are one of the 
blessed select few who are permitted to find 
the family as they are. 


Tue subjoined statistics, showing the com- 
parative proportion in different countries of 
the priesthood to the people, are of interest: 


In England and Wales there is one clergy- 
man or minister to each 718 of the population ; 
in the United States there is one to each 879. 
Now it would seem that there should be no 
talk of spiritual destitution when there is a 
shepherd for every 879 sheep and lambs; a 
minister of the old school, at least, would not 
have considered himself overburdened by the 
charge of acongregation consisting of 200 fam- 
ilies. But, as regards this matter, the truth 
probably is that, while in both countries there 
is a superabundance of religious guides for 
certain classes, there isa dearth of them among 
other sections of the community. Neither 
England nor the United States, however, are 
nearly so well supplied with priests and par- 
sons as are certain other countries. In Rus- 
sia there is a priest to each 323 of the popula- 
tion, which is only another way of saying that 
the clerical army of the ezar numbers 253,081 
men. In France there is one priest, monk, 
pastor, or minister, to each 235 of the popula- 
tion, or 153,629 in all; in Italy there is one to 
each 148 of the people, or about 190,000 in all; 
and in Spain—most blessed of all lands !— 
there is a priest for each 54 of the popula- 
tion, or 315,777 in all. In Russia, France, 
Italy, and Spain, however, the men in reli- 
gious orders of all grades are included in these 
numbers. The whole number of clergymen 
and ministers of every kind in England and 
Wales is 31,982; and in the United States it 
is 43,862. 


Mr. Hepwortn Drxon’s new book on 
America, entitled “The White Conquest” 
(not yet reprinted here), has the following 
anecdote of a “ heathen Chinee:” 


** You can form no notion of the impudence 
of these rascals,’’ says a San Francisco mag- 
nate, denouncing the Chinese. ‘Only the 
other day, in our rainy seasun, when the mud 
was fifteen inches deep in Montgomery Street, 
a yellow chap, in fur tippet and purple satin 
gown, was crossing over the road by a plank, 
when one of our worthy citizens, seeing how 
nicely he Was dressed, more like u lady than 





a tradesman, ran on the plank to meet him, 
and, when the fellow stopped and stared, just 
gave him a little jerk, and whisked him, with 
a waggish laugh, into the bed of slush. Ha! 
ha! You should have seen the crowd of peo- 
ple mocking the impudent heathen Chinee as 
he picked himself up in his soiled tippet and 
satin gown !””—“‘ Did any one in the crowd stand 
drinks all round ?””—** Well, no; that heathen 
Chinee rather turned the laugh aside.””—*‘ Ay; 
how was that ?’’—** No white man can conceive 
the impudence of these Chinese. Moon-face 
picked himself up, shook off a little of the 
mire, and, looking mildly at our worthy cit- 
izen, curtseyed like a girl, saying to him, in 
a voice that every one standing round could 
hear: ‘You Christian; me heathen; good- 
by.’” 


Tue philosophy of breakfast seems to be 
a perplexing one. According to some theo- 
ries it is best to take a light nip just after 
waking, and sit down to a substantial meal 
after a lapse of two or three hours. The 
Sanitary Record (English) sanctions our 
American custom of a substantial meal soon 
after rising : 


Let a healthy man really “break” his 
** fast” with a substantial meal, and not break 
his breakfast with irritating little nips or slops 
beforehand. After the stomach bas at its lei- 
sure emptied itself, during sleep, of its con- 
tents, and sent them to repair the worn tis- 
sues and exhausted nerve-force, and the blood 
has been ventilated and purified by washing 
and dressing with the window open, then is 
the time when the most perfect of all nutri- 
tive articles, farinaceous food, can be con- 
sumed in largest quantities with advantage. 
Butter also, and fat and sugar, troublesome 
customers to weak digestions, are then easily 
coped with, and contribute their invaluable 
aid to performing the duties of the day. For 
example, many persons can drink milk to a 
fair and useful amount at breakfast, with 
whom it disagrees at other hours. And the 
widely-advertised “‘ breakfast bacon” by its 
name warns the consumer against indulgence 
later on inthe day. Café au lait and sweet, 
creamy tea are to many men poisonous in the 
afternoon, though in the prime of the morning 
they are a wholesome beverage to the same in- 
dividuals. 

Let the vigor, good-humor, and refresb- 
ment, then felt by a healthy man, be utilized 
without delay in eating a hearty meal imme- 
diately after he is dressed, and not frittered 
away in the frivolities of other occupations. 
Let not reading, writing, or business—muscu- 
lar, political, or economical—exhaust the ner- 
vous system. The newspaper and letters 
should not be opened, preferably not deliv- 
ered, till the appetite is thoroughly appeased. 
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